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PREFATORY NOTES 


Mr. Durrani’s “Iqbal’s Doctrine of the Self” was not read 
jn Iqbal Day for want of time. The author thinks it is sketchy 
and forbade its inclusion in this book. We have, however, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to let us have the use of it, as those who are 
competent to judge give the article a very high place. A fuller 
statement of the doctrine will appear in Mr. Durrani’s forthcoming 
book, A Study of Iqbal. 


Khawaja Ghulam-us-Saiyidain’s paper is a chapter from his 
forthcoming book, Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy , which is to be 
published shortly. 


I avail myself of this opportunity of wholeheartedly thank- 
ing the following gentlemen who helped in the selection of the 
discourses included in this volume and without whose cooperation 
and assistance it would not have seen the light of the day: 

(1) Dr. M. D. Taseer, M.A., Ph.D. (CANTAB.). 

Principal, M. A.-O. College, Amritsar. 

(2) Syed Abid Ali Abid, M.A., LL.B., 

Professor, Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

Some of the photo blocks in this volume were obtained from 
the album so generously placed at our disposal by Raja Hasan 
Akhtar, P.C.S. 

Dr. Sheikh Mohammad Iqbal of the Oriental College, Lahore, 
gave us useful instructions and suggestions when this volume was 
under preparation. 

I also take the opportunity of thanking Mr. Badr-ud-Din 
Badr who considerably helped in the arduous task of proof reading. 

ALTAF H. SHAUKAT, B.A., 
Secretary Iqbal Committee, 
Inter-Collegiate Muslim Brotherhood. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Most of these essays on Iqbal were read in Lahore 
on “ Iqbal Day ”, which was celebrated all over India 
during the lifetime of Iqbal. I remember a devotee 
saying that just as the verse of the Holy Quran 
cuLo.s'l (This day have we perfected your 

creed for you) prophesied by implication the death of 
the Prophet, the celebration of Iqbal Day was equally 
ominous. Such was the reverence in which he was 
held (and is held) by the younger generations. The 
idea of celebrating an Iqbal Day originated with the 
enthusiastic young men of the Inter-Collegiate Muslim 
Brotherhood, Lahore, who are also the real publishers of 
this collection, most of the credit for this work goes 
to Mr. Iltaf Shaukat. 

“ Iqbal Day ” was symptomatic of many tendencies of 
thought in “ Muslim India ”. It was used as a means of 
propaganda by “ political separationists ”. It offered an 
excuse for self-glorification to those who suffered from 
a sense of political inferiority. Some saw Iqbal breaking 
loose from party ramifications and tried to lure him 
back in this manner. Many shone by reflected glory, 
and others thought they could establish contact with 
the public by associating themselves with Iqbal. It was 
quite an exciting show breaking the tedium of a long 
political lull. But behind all this exploitation and 
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exhibitionism one fact stood out very clearly. Iqbal 
was the only Muslim in India who was a recipient of 
international recognition. Whether one agreed with 
his view-point or not one had to admit that he had a 
unique hold on the imagination of the Muslim intelli¬ 
gentsia in India. Hence the great anxiety of the members 
of the ruling class to appropriate his name and fame ! 
Iqbal himself enjoyed the irony of the situation, because 
he was an uncompromising enemy of political privileges 
and monopolies. In his later years in practical politics 
too, as always in his poetry, he remained above “ party 
politics,” and was a severe critic of the policies of the 
Congress the Muslim Conference and the League. He 
was the first in India to propound a world-view and 
kept a firm grip on the permanent and universal in life 
as opposed to the narrow and parochial ephemeralities 
of political exigencies. And when he died one felt as if 
it was a world event, an upheaval which shook the 
very roots of life. 

It is this world aspect of Iqbal’s thought which 
makes it appropriate to include in this collection of 
expository articles on Iqbal (the firt publication of its 
kind) contributions in English as well as in Hindustani. 
Iqbal himself wrote in three languages. It is yet a most 
point amongst literary critics, whether his best poetry is 
in Persian or Urdu. He was planning to write a prose- 
poem in English, a few months before his death, which 
if completed might have proved to be an international 
success, if not his greatest masterpiece. (He intended 
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:o call it “ The Book of a Forgotten Prophet ” and his 
'iterary models would have been the Bible—the Old 
Testament—and Nietzsche’s Also Sprach Zarathustra). 
And undoubtedly the best exposition of his own philoso¬ 
phy of life was written by himself in English under 
:he title The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam. Referring to the idea of this book in a letter 
written to Professor Tabassum (2nd September, 1925) he 
stated that he would like to call it “ Islam as I understand 
ft,” because it was to be the statement of his personal 
/iews. He also made an interesting confession, saying, 

‘ Most of my life has been spent in the study of 
European philosophy and that view-point has become 
ny second nature. Consciously, or, unconsciously I 
study the realities and truths of Islam from the same 
point of view. I have experienced this many a time, 
:hat while talking in Urdu I cannot express all that I 
want to say in that language.” As a matter of fact 
[qbal generally talked bilingually—in English and Urdu— 
ind expressed himself better in English than in Urdu, 
not creatively but critically. 

In view of this, some of his statements in The 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam deserve very 
:areful attention. Says Iqbal, “The most remarkable 
phenomenon of modern history, however, is the 
enormous rapidity with which the world of Islam is 
spiritually moving towards the West. There is nothing 
wrong in this movement . . . Our only fear is that the 
.lazzling exterior of European culture may arrest our 
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movement, and we may fail to reach the true inivardnes. 
of that culture.” 

Again, “ The only course open to us is to approacl 
modern knowledge with a respectful but independen 
attitude and to appreciate the teachings of Islam in th 
light of that knowledge, even though we may be led t< 
differ from those who have gone before us.” 

Iqbal followed what he called “ the only course 1 
He tried to reach the inwardness of European cultur 
and appreciated and interpretted Islam in the light o 
modern European thought. He was not the bigote< 
communalist, which (even) some of his so-callei 
admirers make him out to be. He confessedly sough 
knowledge from the spring-heads of European learning 
Did not the Prophet command us to seek knowledge i: 
the remotest corners of the world ? “ The philosopher 

of Islam,” says Iqbal “ received inspiration from Gree 
thought.” They in turn inspired Europe. But sine 
the Middle Ages the world of Islam has lain in “ a stat 
of intellectual stupor ” and in the meantime, in Europ< 
“ infinite advance has taken place in the domain c 
thought and experience ” Iqbal tried to take up th 
threads again. On his own showing his view-point; 
essentially European. But he is not a blind followe 
He is an independent appreciator. 

“ What is great in man is that he is a bridge an 
not a goal,” thus spake Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. An 
Iqbal was great enough to be the bridge between th 
East and the West. 
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Nietzsche seems to have influenced him a great 
;al, in the beginning. Even the fable of “ The Diamond 
id Coal ” in the Asrar is taken from Nietzsche. 

Be hard! Live dangerously ! What is good ? All 
tat increases the feeling of power. What is bad ? All 
Lat comes from weakness ! Moral laws are a device of 
ie weak to keep down the strong. He who must be a 
eator in good and evil, verily, he must, first be a 

:stroyer and break values into pieces!-these are 

lotations from Nietzsche ! “ Democracy,” he said, “ is 

ie mania for counting noses! ” Woman, he said is 
imarily a bearer of children. It is possible to find 
:eral equivalents for all these verdicts, in Iqbal’s poetry, 
nd many of his heroes—Goethe, Napolean, Stendhal, 
:hopenhauer, Heine, etc.,—are Iqbal’s heroes too. Both 
orship the Ubermensch (Superman). Iqbal got him from 
ietzsche and Nietzsche got him from Goethe. It is the 
me as Schopenhauer’s “ Genius,” Carlyle’s “ Hero,” and 
filler’s “ Karl Moor”. Spinoza’s “ Conatus preservandi,” 
chte’s “ Ich”, Schopenhauer’s “ Will to Live”, Nietzsche’s 
Will to Power,” Bergson’s “ Elan Vital,” all are 
the same line of thought. Nor is Iqbal’s “ Ego” a new 
nception. It was Descartes who said “Philosophy 
ould begin with the Self and travel outward ”. In a 
ay there is nothing new in the world. Nor is newness 
standard for truth and genuineness. And to affirm 
at Iqbal stands alone in a vacuum uninfluenced by 
aropean thought is not only to belie Iqbal, but also to 
inimise his great role as our interpreter and evaluator 
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of all that is good in modern thought. 

It is a mark of his greatness that he is in line wit 
the great thinkers of the world any having absorbed tl 
best thought of the day, he has kept his individuals 
and contributed something to world-thought. 

Modern European thought begins with. Baco 
who imbibed the inductive method from “ Arabian 
thought. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz and all others wk 
followed him fought the battle of Reason. Locke estal 
lished the independence of Matter. Berkley contendt 
that matter was only a form of mind. Hume refute 
that mind mattered at all. Thus philosophy came to 
dead end ! And then came Kant! He is the first maj( 
philosopher of modern times, and is of the same statu: 
as the great ancients, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, b 
taught mankind that all knowledge is not derived fro 
the senses, and that “ every man is to be respected as £ 
absolute end in himself, as a Man, and not as a me: 
means for external purposes.” 

Iqbal starts with these two fundamental idea 
Faith and not reason is the foundation of Self-hood, ar 
mystic experience and not scientific experiment alone 
the key to inner knowledge. But he goes further ahe£ 
and develops the idea of man as an absolute end, into tl 
absoluteness of personality and whereas Kant postulat 
the moral law by the Critique of Practical Reason as 
sort of external command, Iqbal makes it the outcon 
of inner necessity. “ That which fortifies personalii 
is good, that which weakens it is bad ”—an echo i 
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Nietzsche! Again for Kant Freedom and Immortality 
are but proofs of the justness of our universe. To Iqbal 
they are achievable rewards. He does not believe in 
Immortality for every one, and in this he is a “ heretic ”! 
(No less “ heretical ” from the orthodox point of view is 
his statement that “ Heaven and Hell are states, not 
localities ”—their descriptions in the Quran “ are visual 
representations of an inner fact, i.e., character ”.) 

But Kant’s influence was not felt by Iqbal in an 
individual manner. Kant is after all a metaphysician. 
And metaphysics serves Iqbal’s “ activism ” merely as a 
mental background. His test is pragmatical. He is not 
a propounder of any theory of knowledge. No “ religious 
Mystic ” can be that. 

Iqbal is not “ religious ” in the strict sense of the 
term. If you believe that certain doctrines are “absolutely 
true ”, that certain acts are “ objectively good ”, in 
themselves, you are religious. But if you believe that acts 
and doctrines are good as a means to an end, you are not 
“ religious ”. For Iqbal, Personality is the measure of all 
things, the value of all values. There is no external 
law of values. Neither is he a “mystic”, believing 
in the absoluteness of personal experiences. The 
final test is the mystic experience of the Prophet- 
inspiration. If, then, a mystic experience of another 
person does not correspond with that of the Prophet, it 
is false and illusory; if it corresponds with that of the 
Prophet it is unnecessary, as a contribution to the theory 
of knowledge. But it is not futile for the development 
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of the Ego. 

And it is as an activist—“practical philosopher’’, 
as Russell terms it—that Iqbal should be judged. As 
such his main contribution to thought is his develop¬ 
ment of the conception of the Ego. Before this the Ego 
was merely a philosophical concept. Iqbal impregnated 
it with practical content. And this he did as early as 
1913, the year, when he first germinated the Asrar. 

In terms of literary criticism it means that Iqbal’s 
poetry represents the spirit of the practical will. It 
looks from explanation to action. In the past the typical 
form of such poetry was represented by morality and 
allegory. “ Under the influence of science ”, in modern 
times, it has appealed to abstract ideas. It is born out of 
the realization of the close contact between life and 
literature. Goethe in 1774 (30th May) wrote in Werther 
that the virtue of Dichtkunst (creativeness), is “ the 
recognition of the excellent and the heart to give it 
expression ”. Fifty-one years afterwards in 1825, when he 
had become more mature, he explained it further to 
Eckermann(llth June) as “a vital sense of one’s surround¬ 
ings and ability to express that sense ”. Iqbal realized 
this as early as 1897. In a letter to an intimate friend 
(11th March, 1903) Iqbal says “ For a long time I have 
been yearning to write in the manner of Milton (Paradise 
Lost , etc.) and the time for that seems to be fast 
approaching, because these days there is hardly a moment, 
when I am not thinking seriously of this. I have been 
nurturing this wish for the past five or six years, but the 
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(creative) pangs have never been so acute as now.” 

The early period of erotic lyricism was over. He 
was looking towards his environments with open eyes. 
In the first fervour of imagination he adopted the creed 
of nationalism, which in those days was not the easy, 
glib thing it can be to-day. In Europe his outlook 
widened and he realized the harmfulness of narrow 
nationalism. But internationalism as a mere abstract 
idea is not much use. Its seeds should be grown in a 
fertile ground. “ Islamic Society,” he writes “ is the 
only society which has so far proved itself a most 
successful opponent of the race-idea.” And it was a 
society to whose culture he belonged body and soul. This 
is the secret of his “ communalism ”. He is as communal 
as Homer, Dante, Milton and Kalidas, who utilize and 
refer frequently to gods, myths, beliefs, and symbols of 
their various cultural and religious groups. They are 
not less of poets because of this. The import of Iqbal’s 
method of complete or partial transformation of legends 
and symbols (as he says of the Quran) in order to 
besoul them with new ideas and thus to adapt them to 
the advancing spirit of time, is an important point, 
which has always been overlooked or improperly under¬ 
stood by the critics who accuse him of communalism. 

The growth of man, say modern psychologists, 
has many stages. The state of childhood is that of 
‘ pure ” (auto)-eroticism. Later the child develops 
love for the mother or father. From mother or father, 
he goes to the tribe or the group of his kith and kin. 
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It is, so far, nothing more than the reception of externa] 
stimuli. When maturer, he begins to know himself. 
He becomes a personality. And it is then that he begins 
to judge things by an independent standard of values. 
Iqbal’s thought represents all these four stages. 

He began with the erotic (“ art for the sake oi 
art”) Ghazal. [He first wrote in Punjabi. Then came 
Urdu. I have with me an unpublished Persian poem of 
his, written in 1903.] From eroticism to nationalism 
(Motherland, or. Fatherland) was the next step. And 
then came the “ tribal love ” of Islam. Soon afterwards 
he matured, and with Asrar (1915) begins the period 
of his “ philosophy ”—creation of personal values, for the 
judgment of outer stimuli, or environment. It is z 
regular development. But I do not mean to imply that 
these periods are mutually exclusive. A broader anc 
more fundamental classification can be made by saying 
that until 1915, Iqbal was merely like a sensitive plate 
reacting towards external stimuli (eroticism, nationalism 
nature, etc.) and reproducing them in words. He was 
a part of his environments. But afterwards he became 
a separate entity, a creator of values, a judge of hi: 
environments—an interpreter and not a mere mouth¬ 
piece. 

The second period too, has a history of interna 
development. Quite recently a new note became 
audible in his poetry. Just as his great love of libertj 
for all persons drove him out of the folds of nationalism 
so was he also driven to realize that communal group: 
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are not indivisible entities. The poet who began his 
serious work, by arousing Indians as Indians, who later 
on sang:— 

(Awake, O, Muslim !...) had a new message : 
i > &?* A A Cji I 

(Awaken the Poor ...) He addresses the Poor of the 
whole world instead of Indians, or, Muslims. He became 
avowedly a “ Muslim Socialist.” (Compare his treatment 
of Lenin in Piam-i-Mashriq, where he is lowered to 
the depth of the Kaiser, with that in Bal-i-Jibreel, where 
he is canonized as a saint. In Zarb-i-Kaleem he hopes 
that the Soviet will turn Muslim, and opines that even 
now they are doing God’s work unconsciously.) That 
is why he attacks “ Atheist Socialism ” in his lectures, 
but never Socialism. He said it very explicitly more 
than once, that if he were made the dictator of a 
Muslim State, he would first make it a socialist state. 
First that! But his main Concern was the development 
of the Ego. He believed that a socialist state would 
offer greater scope for that. He was a great enemy of 
Imperialism, Capitalism, and all forms of Exploitation for 
this very reason. And this great emphasis on the Ego, 
sometimes made him admire even “ the Devil ” and his 
“human incarnations” (Mussolini, etc.). This is his 
heritage from Nietzsche. But though collateral, they 
are not real brothers. His superman is not the ruthless 
sadist of Nietzsche. Nor is his Immortality a mere 
mechanical Recurrence. Yet the echoes of the one are 
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distinctly heard in the voice of the other. 

“ The old gods came to an end long ago. The 
Gods are dead,” said Zarathustra. For they suppressed 
the Ego. And Iqbal’s reasons for the end of prophets 
(Finality) are of the same brand (and very unorthodox, 
too!). Mohammad is the last of the prophets, not merely 
because his message was final, but also because, accord¬ 
ing to Iqbal, prophethood was no longer necessary. It 
was needed only “during the minority of mankind.” 
“ With the birth of reason and critical faculty, however, 
life in its own interest, inhibits the formation of non- 
rational modes of consciousness” (which were necessary 
only for primitive people, at an “ earlier stage of 
human evolution”). Prophethood was abolished by 
Islam, says Iqbal, because “ life cannot for ever be kept 
in leading-strings.” Man must judge for himself. 
“Ready-made judgments” retard the growth of the Ego. 
“Priesthood, hereditary kingship and prophethood” 
are all anachronistic. This is a very daring doctrine, 
but quite consistent with Iqbal’s “ philosophy ”—almost 
an inevitable deduction. Even more daring is his con¬ 
ception of God as the Absolute Ego. But Iqbal was 
nothing, if, not daring in thought. To doubt, question, 
destroy and construct,—that was Iqbal’s great mission! 

He is undoubtedly influenced by Bergson in this. 
But he is not a pure “ intuitionist,” nor is his universe 
the manifestation of an “Elan Vital”—a furious 
principle resembling Schopenhauer’s “ Blind Will.” 
Bergson is not a determinist. But his “ Elan Vital ” 
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overshadows individual life, and leaves no scope for 
the development of personality. Bergson’s Creative 
Impulse (Evolution) drives man and beast alike. Iqbal 
on the other hand exalts man at the possible expense of 
God. And he is more aware of the social good than 
either Bergson or Nietzsche. 

Iqbal’s scheme of life is more human and workable. 
As a poet, he is more akin to Goethe than to the dry- 
as-dust philosophers and abstract thinkers. It is Goethe 
who said in Faust: 

Be self-possessed. 

That is the only Art of Life, and Goethe also 
believed in winning immortality through personal 
endeavour. Iqbal’s “ greatest ” work in Poetry, Piam-i- 
Mashriq is appropriately dedicated to Goethe. 

It is as a poet that Iqbal stands or falls, ultimately. 
And it is a proof of his immortality as a poet, that he 
realized that poetry and life are inseparable, and move 
the pattern of his thought into the web of modern 
knowledge. His poetry is not topical, but contem¬ 
porary—alive with the life of to-day. And that alone 

may live to-morrow that lives to-day! 

* * *- 

The following essays indicate how Iqbal impressed 
some of his younger contemporaries. To most of them 
he is not only the greatest of all the poets of the 
present and the past, but also a great teacher and a great 
guide. Already a legend of sainthood is growing 
around him. But he was not a saint. He was “ human, 
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all too-human! ” And that was the secret of his 
greatness. 

In modern times when the resources of human 
knowledge and power are almost unlimited, it is perhaps 
impossible for one individual to achieve Iqbal’s ideal of 
manhood. But if the creation of new values is any test, 
Iqbal was a superman. He gained the right to be an 
Immortal! 


gulmarg (Kashmir) m. d. taseer 

August 10, 1938. 
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IQBAL’S DOCTRINE OF THE SELF 
(By F. K. Khan Durrani ) 


He who knows his self knows his God.” This is a 
well-known saying of our Holy Prophet. It is very little 
understood, but contains the whole doctrine of Khudi 

Iqbal propounded the doctrine in 1914, when in 
Apnl of that year he read a portion from the first draft 
°l j\^\ at the anniversary meeting of the Anjuman 
Himayat Islam. Since then he has developed the theme 
in book after book, but the doctrine on the whole 
remains a mystery. It must be a rare one among his 
readers who understands it, though I have not me/that 

hct T y<2t 4 Vei 'v CaUS6S have contrib «ted to this 
General UndeiSt ^ ndin ^ ° ne principal cause is the 
t c superficiahsation of the Eastern mind. Asia has 

tion' Tl T y I’ 61 ' ° Wn ancient s P rin g s of inspira- 
th P W d 1°?^ t0 t u 6 We$t f ° r light and S uida nce, and 
to of^r 6 bUt 3 materiaIlstic view of life 
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A second cause is that people take Iqbal tor only a 
poet, a philosophic poet forsooth, but yet a poet, though 
he has himself entered a strong protest against this 


tendency in )\j • 



nni think that lam inebriate without wine 



throbs so strongly with life and power, that a hum ler 
vessel would have failed to contain it; as the Poet 


himself says: 



“ My song is beyond the powers of the string , I am 
not afraid if my guitar breaks. My sea will not be con¬ 
tained in a stream; my storm calls for oceans. It 1S 
not, therefore, without reason that whenever a thinker, 
from Krishna to Nietzsche and Iqbal, has caught a vision 
of the Self, he has sung of it in poetry. Nietzsche no 
doubt writes in prose, but his prose reads like poetry; 
the man seems to be standing on the top of a mountain 
calling mankind, prophet-like, to awake and listen to 
him. " Had Iqbal chosen the humbler vessel of prose for 
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the exposition of his doctrine of the Self, few would 
have read it; his Madras lectures, so eagerly awaited 
beiore they were published, have gone unread. His poetry 
has made him popular, but the music of it has so carried 
the people away that they have failed to look deeper 
and grasp the inner meaning of it. The fact of the 
matter, however, is that when he speaks of the Self 
though he seems to be speaking poetically, he is not 
really being poetical. If it is poetry at all, it is descrip¬ 
tive poetry, in which he describes the actual states of the 
Self as he sees them. For instance, when he says: 




3' G- 


' V- 3-b 1 J> 

The heart attains life by the fire of ideals, and 
w len it has attained life, everything other than God 
dies for it ” he is not speaking in poetical hyperbole. 
tie is not even preaching anything. He only states a 
fact; for it is a fact that when the Self has awakened to 
itself, it remains aware only of its own self and of its 

God; everything else ceases to have meaning for it 
ceases to exist. Again: 










“ When the rock fancied itself to be glass, it became 
glass and developed the habit of breaking.” This is 
poetxy, yet it points to a fact of common observation. 
It is but natural that young men should be rough and 
strong and think manly thoughts. But when a young 
tellow fancies himself to be delicate, sweetheart-like, and 
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affects womanish manners, why, he becomes womanish. 
Speaking of the power of ideals on men and nations the 
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“ Wherefrom do we get our wakeful eye ? Our 
intense desire to see has assumed a body. The partridge 
got its legs from the elegance of its gait and the nigh¬ 
tingale its beak from its endeavour to sing. This is 
high poetry, but it is also a fact that the urge of life, in 
order to adjust itself to its physical environment, equips 
living beings with new limbs and new faculties. So, 
when men form high ideals and set out in pursuit of 
them, the very urge of those ideals gives them a power 
for their realisation, of which they could not have even 
dreamed before. 

There is another difficulty in understanding this 
doctrine, and this difficulty is indeed very great. The 
doctrine is very ancient and there is hardly a civilized 
race in the world which has not produced one or two 
prophets of it. Men of this type have been more 
numerous among Muslims because the whole discipline 
of Islam is directed to the awakening and strengthening 
of the consciousness of the self in man. Yet it is not so 
widely understood as it ought to be, and as Islam desires 
that it should be. The difficulty arises from the fact 
that understanding of this idea lies beyond the range of 
intellect. Even if one did succeed, by an unusual feat 
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of the intellect, in forming a correct idea of what it 
means, it would be of no practical use to one. True 
knowledge of it can come only by realisation, by living 
experience; for Khudi, consciousness of the Self, is a 
vital thing, as vital as the hot blood that courses in a 
man’s veins, even hotter, for it is more vital; it has more 
compelling power, a greater urge than mere animal 
energy can impart to one. 

According to Iqbal every living thing has an ego, a 
Self, which struggles for self-expression. For instance, in 
Piam-i-Mashriq (pp. 139 f,) the rose asks the dew-drop: 
Who are you ? Who am I ? What is this bird that sings 
on my twig ? What is the purpose of song ? What is this 
old world ? And the dew answers that the garden is 
the battlefield of the omnipresent life, breath is the 
desire of speech and life is the unveiling of one’s face. 

j\ yj o^lx9l \\ ^ 

^ ^ A. ^ l—x/j 

0 tX_,^0 

fi 

“ I dropped from heaven, you grew from the earth ; 
it is by the desire for self-expression whether you drop 
from above or grow from below. You were restless in 
the twig and tore up a hundred veils, until you arrived 
at your Self.” And the Holy Quran says the birds of 
the air are a people like unto us; they too have their 
egos. 
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But we are concerned here with the human ego 
only. It is in man alone that the ego reaches its highest 
perfection and to that we must confine ourselves. 

THE CHILD WAKES 

There are two stages in the growth of the human 
ego. The latter and higher stage is attained by but a 
few ; the first is common to all men and takes place 
very early in life ; for it is just what constitutes the 
humanity of man. I should say, it is just what separates 
man from the lower animals. Here let me tell you of 
an observation I made in my own family. I have two 
children, a girl and a boy. A suckling infant has no idea 
of his self and can hardly distinguish himself from 
others. In fact, the babe considers his mother as part 
of his own life. I took greater part in the upbringing of 
my children than falls to the lot of most fathers, so 
much so that in their infancy they considered me as part 
of their own lives, having no separate existence of my 
own. But when my daughter was in her third year, 
she developed a queer trait. She hated to be caressed 
and shown love to, until a maiden aunt remarked that the 
child had no love in her. The mood passed and we 
forgot all about it. After her came the boy. When he 
reached the same age, he showed the same symptoms 
but in a manly way. While the daughter simply drew 
herself away, this young man defied me and sometimes 
deliberately insulted me just to see how I would react to 
his defiance. It was then that I realized what the 
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matter with him was. He had awakened to the fact 
that father and mother were separate beings, and that 
he was a separate, independent Self in his own right. 
Not until he had readjusted himself to this new know¬ 
ledge could the same old confidence be restored. 

Our poet too has observed children and has spoken 
of their little ways at several places in his works. Note 
his description of the baby, how laughable, yet how true 
and loving: „ 

jJ \ vA- J ^ 

“ How completely unaware of the whole world is 
that devotee of his mummy. Crying, drinking milk and 
sleeping, these are his sole concerns.” He has no ear 
for the cadences of music. The jingle of a chain is 
sufficient music for him. But the child is very inquisi¬ 
tive : 

^l ^ -N. “— 

“ Inquisitiveness forms the whole of his mental life : 
how, why, where is his whole speech.” The child is all 
ears and all eyes; for he wants to know the world in 
whose midst he finds himself. He sees and questions 
and learns, until one day he wakes up to the knowledge 
that he is an entity by himself, separate and distinct 
from all around him, an independent Self: 

‘ iA$" JO_y> y* y y jSi 

In the midst of his search “ his sweeping, grasping 
eye lights on his own self, and placing his little hand on 
his breast he cries, ‘ I am.’” This I-amness marks the 
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first awakening of the Self. It is in fact the very essence 
of the Self. 

THREE STAGES 

This I-amness of the child is organic, and most 
people remain at this stage. The higher, spiritual I- 
amness is of later growth. It takes its birth in middle 
age, beyond thirty, generally round about the proverbial 
forty, though it may take place even before the thirtieth 
year of one’s life. In the Quran the prophet Yahya is 
said to have been granted it ‘ while yet a child,’ i.e., be¬ 
fore he was thirty. But it is extremely rare : 

“ Life wails for ages in mosques and temples, before 
one knower of secrets rises in the assembly of love.” 

This I-amness is not a sudden revelation, though 
it generally takes that form. It is the consummation 
of a long period of preparation, struggle and discipline, 
extending over almost the whole of one’s life, though 
if one were to put oneself into the hands of a master, 
a Data Gunj Bukhsh, a Baba Farid Shakarganj, a Muin- 
ud-Din Chishti or a Bu Ali Qalandar, given the natural 
aptitude, it is possible to shorten the period by many 
years. 

Nor does it come full-grown in one flush, though 
the first gush comes with a tremendous force. It 
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shakes the whole being of the person who has the 
experience, shakes him to the very foundations of his 
being, gives him shivers as if of fever. It gives him the 
feeling as if he were being transported in the air. 
Indeed, it acts like a heady wine and keeps one giddy 
for a time until one gets used to it. This consciousness 
has its stages of evolution. The struggle for perfection 
of light continues : 'Ll “ My Lord, increase 

my knowledge,” cries the soul. Iqbal names three stages 
of it by the mouth of Rumi: 


jjv-O LO > 

,3=>- C> 


?■ 


b 

• ALL* ex— 
^ .-.7 

b cri-y*- 


b 





J>>—•*"* ur 1 ^ ^ 

) vL-^vJU O --A iLo 

Jyi Or.' 


“ ‘Life’ means to array oneself before oneself and to 
demand witness to one’s being. The first witness is the 
knowledge of the Self, i.e., to see oneself in one’s own 
light. The second witness is the recognition of an 
‘ other ’, i.e., to see oneself in the light of an ‘other’. 
The third witness is the recognition of God, i.e., to see 
oneself in the light of God. If thou canst maintain thy 
being in front of the divine light, consider thyself 
living and everlasting like God.” The * other ’ is the 
world around you, the opposing, inimical forces .with 
which you have to contend in your daily life; for 
without the presence of this other it is not possible fully 
to know oneself. 
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j \jb o bj j' iJ—_>b. jjh ^ CUxolj 

v_ A^L j y> \j ^jLSSl&^sc v_.xi-ob \j ^ L~.il 

“ I tell you the truth, thy enemy is also thy friend, 
for the bazar of thy life resounds with life by his presence. 
The enemy is a rain cloud to the tilth of man, for he 
brings to life the hidden possibilities of his being.” 

I must proceed now to tell you what this experience 
of the realisation of the self actually is. But in order 
to enable you to grasp it and form an estimate of its 
utility in life, I must first explain what it is not. 
Speaking to the present generation the Poet says: 


J*' °) li j' iPly*- di) 

5 -•* 

jC* j' d 1 5 — ^ J > 

5 J > y 

juLjL _^ bbL.9 I j vZ-'il* 


'5j~* 


j' fbt \3y^ f* 


J* 


£\/0 — li 


typj j' 


* «-X. 31 ^ | ^ .Ifi. 

o' 0 

f* ) 5 —J J-—« 

i/GLol^. bfcb—j \j Cl-o l_ 

^ °^b 

/i 

Ls.'s.S’ 1 ,_j* 






d? )y*^ > 3^~ i^-' 5 ' j 

“ You have learnt and amassed the knowledge of 
others and brightened your face with rouge borrowed 
from others. You seek honour by aping the manners 
of others. I do not know whether you are yourself 
or an other. Your intellect is chained in the thoughts 
of others; the very breath in your throat comes from 
the strings of others. Borrowed speeches are on your 
tongue and borrowed desires in your heart. Your 
canaries sing borrowed songs; your cypresses are clad 
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in borrowed mantles. The wine in your cup you get 
from others; the cup itself you borrow from others. 
You are a sun; look for once into your own self and 
purchase not your light from the stars of others. How 
long will you dance around the candle of the assembly ? 
Burn in your own light if you have a heart.” This is a 
most apt description not only of the modern educated 
Indian youth whose whole mental equipment and social 
morality consists of thoughts, speeches and manners 
borrowed from the West, but also of those who pride 
themselves on their learning and do not possess a 
thought which they could call their very own. 

A SILENT UNIVERSE 

Man is placed in this vast world apparently with¬ 
out any direction. A thousand questions rise in the 
mind, to which the universe extant around me gives no 
answer. Who am I ? What am I ? Where do I come 
from ? Whither am I bound ? There is no answer. 
The Poet poses these questions in the poem on loneli¬ 
ness in Piam-i-Mashriq. He questions the waves and 
receives no answer. He questions the mountains and 
receives no answer. He questions the moon and 
receives no answer. There is profound silence in the 
universe and man is profoundly lonely in this universe. 
Where should one go to for light? To reason ? Reason 
only looks at the surface of things and is too lame to walk 
unless it is whipped from behind by something else, and 
even then it does not go far beyond the stage of aping, 
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such as the one described by the Poet in the verses I 
have quoted above. The Poet says in Jj>^ Jb :— 

CUASwOa vAi £ )5 (^3-T c&° A* 

Intellect is cold :— 

^ j vA- ,**v» jB 3 J> 

“ The heart does not warm to her cold coquetries ; 
the prick of her hidden blandishments gives no delight.” 

What about religion ? Has it not sufficient 
guidance for man ? But religion remains a sealed book 
until one is grown enough to realise its true inwardness. 

Y\ xJt V \y jv—a b y _A ^_*j 

^aIj^S* — ^xi h-j eX!) v— vJ^aJ 

k_->lx5' J^;i _^a jv> eXj _ _VA£ - yjs 

til 

l_ a bX«.£ *r*»Lo lA J v ^*—Lw»X O^if 

In this profound loneliness and silence of the 
universe there is only one source of light, only one 
place from where you can get a direct answer to your 
questionings. That place is your own heart. 

Oj ^XJLo 2—\ vAld^- i °b 

Al 1 \r3 y> cXjL£=J \j 0>l r*. 

“ The path is blind ; dive into your own Self, O 
seeker of the path, for the fish never loses its way in 
the depths of the ocean. 
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Ixjl ^ __-—1 

u*b>* <^° /^“ d'* ^ '—’b t-5 x i' / 

This profound silence and solitude of the universe 
is like the dark pall of night. In this all-enveloping 
darkness the human heart is the only burning candle to 
light the way. Realisation of the Self means the light¬ 
ing of this inner candle. 

For the lighting of this candle a long struggle is 
necessary, a long period of preparation. When the 
heart is ripe for receiving this knowledge, some unusual 
experience, some painful experience that forces one to 
look inward, takes place and sets the light burning. It 
may be some broken faith, some powerful experience 
of love not returned, or something else that puts 
one’s soul on the rack, that shakes one to the very 
foundations of one’s being, forces one to question those 
fundamental principles by which one has lived : 

*>• —?.T OLa- 4- 2 . ^ ^ 

“ It needs a blow to bring the sleeping life to 
awakening; for without the bow the strings of the 
guitar of life yield no music.” This is a very critical 
moment in a man’s life, and criminologists might be 
able to tell you how often men are called upon to face 
this ordeal and fail, fail and fall. Weaker minds become 
cynical and sceptical; they become deniers of the good ; 
while stronger minds even turn to crime. Their crime 
is but a manifestation of their inner sorrow and a 
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protest against society and its conventions. But the 
mind that has grappled with itself, fought with its devil 
and overpowered it, the mind that has reinforced itself 
with a long course of discipline, rises higher and 

steps on to a new plane of life, the inner life of the 
spirit. 

How does one feel when one enters this new life ? 
The experience is very complex, but I shall try to 
analyse it. Perhaps the first experience is: I am. I 
stand alone. There is none besides me. The Musalman 
says. Theie is none besides Allah. The man who 
has just entered upon the realisation of his Self says: 
There is none besides me. Anything else may or may 
not be, but I am. So Iqbal is but describing an ex¬ 
perience of the mind when he says : 

i-PA' ^ O' 0 h ^L,a. ijjli « >y> y\ 

^ or.' o^ ^ 

Why ask me whether the world exists or not? 
I only know that I am, and I don’t care what this world 

of phenomena is outside of me.” Accordingly he 
teaches: 

>yL j\ 

' ****& ^ yy y jS 

“ Kee P thine eye on thy Self and don T t walk through 
this desert in fear; for thou art, whereas this and the 
world hereafter are nothing.” Again:_ 

A 3' y* cA y*-^ 

>> 3 ' yi 4 - 

'4—43 °J J> *—■> y eTl—J 4 . fA _s 

1 3' y? A^ 
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“ The heart of the universe is none but thou ; the 
trace of the Unseen is none but thou. Tread fearlessly 
the path of life, for in the whole expanse of the universe 
there is none but thou.” One who has not had the ex¬ 
perience of one’s absolute separateness, one’s absolute 
uniqueness, is a deluded soul; he does not know what 
the Self means :— 

C-oLLLLi \j s > 3' ^ ^ 

\ 5 —Ls JTL c:?.' —** 

“ One who has not realised his distinctness from 
this world is a victim of the delusion of this fancied 
picture.” 

Along with this recognition comes the realisation : 

“ My destination is not outside of me. ” I am a 
being in my own right, a responsible being, responsible 
to my own self and to none else. My actions are my 
own. I am the father of all the actions, all the feelings 
and all the words that proceed from me. I am per¬ 
sonally responsible for them and nobody else, and I 
am responsible to my own Self, to nobody else. My 
religion is my own ; the law I live by is my own. I cannot 
take my law from any society, from any government, 
from any scripture, from any prophet or God. I am 
my own lawgiver and I make my own religion ; because 
I am responsible to none but my own Self, and nobody 
can take this responsibility from off my shoulders. I 
can never permit anyone to take off this responsibility 
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fiom my shoulders ; I can never agree to anyone doing 
so; because that would mean my death, the death of my 
Self. I must carry my own burden, because that burden 
is the witness of my being, my manhood, my dignity, 
my high destiny, the witness of the nobility of my birth 
and my station in God’s universe. ^ yL\ ^ v 

None shall bear the burden of another,” says the 
Holy Quran. My hell and my heaven, I carry them both 
in my own breast. (I believe one may even visualise hell 
if not heaven.) It is a great experience ; for while one 
feels alone in the universe, one is also given the courage 
to bear that loneliness. In fact, one feels happy of it 
as a witness of one’s divinity. 

This lealisation contains three other elements, viz., 
oi jy or light; La. or shame, or love. I shall speak of 
them presently. Here I would pause a while to take 
note of another fact. I told you a little while ago that 
there are three distinct stages in the growth of the Self. 
In the first stage the Self recognises its own self. It is 
not aware of any God. In fact, its affirmation of its 
own self amounts in a way to a denial of God. I believe 
it would not be able to affirm itself if it did not first 
deny God, because the xealisation of the Self marks the 
birth of one’s own divinity. Knowledge of God comes 
later. It may take days or weeks or months. In one 
case I know it took the man nearly nine months of 
ceaseless anxiety to arrive at an understanding of the 
simple formula a>\ v* *J| v—“ There is no god but 
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Allah.” And even then it came like a flash of light¬ 
ning and not as an act of thought. To some people the 
knowledge never comes. They remain at this first 
stage. Nietzsche, for instance, never went beyond this 
stage. But, as you will realise presently, even this stage 
is a very high achievement which places its winner far 
above the common herd of mankind. Denial of God is 
necessary to affirmation of the Self, and knowledge of 
God is not possible without affirmation of the Self; 
as the Poet says: 

y>) yj « g’y y \j£ 

Ai y y- J>)& vAi y. ^ y 3 

“ Whom seekest thou so restlessly ? He is manifest, 
while thou thyself art veiled. Seek Him and thou shalt 
not discover but thy own Self. Seek thyself and thou 
shalt not but discover Him.” Again: 

\ y 

“ Separate thyself from all and seek the company of 
one who knows. Ask thy Self of God and ask for God 
of thy Self.” 

But to return to our analysis. The third factor in 
this realisation is light. I am using no metaphor when 
I call it light, for one feels as if a powerful light has 
been lit in one’s inner self, in which one sees every 
nook and corner of one’s heart. It is wholly different 
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from the light of intellect: 

U«Lo ^ ^ I ) 

ft «/VJ Jwio J> \A.i ^ I 

“ The eye that passes over flowers like the morning 
breeze is different from that eye which pierces the 
very hearts of those flowers.” At another place the 
Poet says: 

cu.wl f : .~o \j dxi ji\ 

“ If you cannot enter the heart of the universe, it is 
sheer waste to let the eye go sight-seeing.” 

Intellect looks at but the surface, whereas the Self, 
by the light which it has itself created, sees into the 
very heart of things. Ibn Arabi says 

“ God is a percept and the world is a concept that is, we 
perceive God direct, while we only conceive of the 
world. Iqbal translates the same idea in 
thus: 

v 5oo j v>^o ^ Ia Lc ^ 

“ Behold the manifest glories in our assembly; be¬ 
hold the world non-existent and He manifest.” By our 
common standards this is quite upside down. We argue 
about God and try to reach at Him only through reason, 
whereas the world we have spread out before us. But 
the truth is otherwise. Intellect works slowly, indirect¬ 
ly, because it deals only with concepts (oli-o), with the 
outer phenomena ; it bases its conclusions on knowledge 
received through the not always dependable reports of 
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the senses; whereas the Self, the Ego, by virtue of its 
own light, has a direct vision of Reality, and thereby 
arrives at a degree of certainty which is not possible to 
intellect. Iqbal says in JjJ b :— 

The ‘ being ’ of conceptual knowledge is different 
from the ‘ being ’ of the seer. The former argues about 
God, whereas the latter says : I know there is no God 
but Allah and I bear witness to it on the basis of my 
personal, first-hand knowledge that God is. He is be¬ 
cause I have seen Him. When Abraham was asked by 
his people whether what he said was true, he did not 
argue with them, but said : Your Lord is the Lord of 
heavens and the earth, Who created them, and I am 
one of the witnesses of that fact (XXI, 56). This per¬ 
sonal authority comes only from inner light: 

“ See yourself in this mirror, so that you may be 
granted the clear authority.” Religion received from 
books only is a poor guide ; the books must be read in 
this light of the inner Self : 

i'3 >—-.-o-Sb*. ft /tft — ** I jjol ft&Vft ,•J 

4- cf Jsiby 7^3 > 

“ Do not seek religion in books, O ignorant one. 
Knowledge and wisdom come from books, whereas 
religion comes from insight. What is religion ? It is 
discovering the secrets of the Self ; life is death without 
a sight of the Self.” About the man who has this insight 
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the Poet says: 

di 

ft „.»0 L'O ^ ^ ^ J*** 

“ The inwardness of religion is to us a ‘ report ’, but 
to him it is something seen. He is inside the house, 
while we stand out.” The ever-present and severest 
struggle man has to fight daily in his life is the struggle 
between right and wrong. It is not possible to decide 
such cases with unerring judgment without an insight 
into the depths of life, and this insight is possible only 
by that inner light: 

“ It is not for jurists to decide such questions, my 
son; look at them with another sight.” Until this insight 
is born, religion is not far removed from idolatory; it 
remains a religion of compulsion and not of free choice 
which latter comes only from insight. 

JJfcJO jz*. ft Jo Jo <a$o \j\ jjj 

iXAJ-i Jol} Ois- J J* - IS j\j) 

^ ^ ^.&LvO OwX^Xaa) 

j.a Jo j CU-col JoJo Co*. S\ 

“ Leave him who has not seen and speaks only from 
report, who talks tall but does not give the delight of 
sight. I have heard the speeches of poets and religious 
jurists and philosophers. The tree is no doubt tall, but 
it bears no leaves or fruit.” 

The fourth element in self-realisation, viz., La. or 
shame, is only a reflex of the recognition of one’s 
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nobility of birth and high station in the universe. With 
the birth of Khudi it becomes very keen. If a man who 
has arrived at this stage of inner development happens 
to do a wrong, he feels the sense of shame most keenly, 
not because he fears lest others should come to know of 
his wrong, for others do not exist for him. He is 
ashamed of himself, humbled in his own eyes, that he 
who is so noble should have stooped to such a thing. 
He shuns evil and pursues the good not from fear or 
favour of the world at large, but because the inner 
urge of the enlightened Self leaves no other choice 
for him. 

The light I have spoken of above is not a mere 
effulgence, not mere knowledge. It is something vital, 
possessing a powerful urge in it, which is wholly absent 
from the knowledge which we derive from the intellect. 
When we have proved a proposition logically, it supplies 
no urge or motive for us to act upon it. But when this 
inner light is confronted with a proposition, it not only 
delivers its judgment forthwith, but also provides the 
necessary urge that we should act upon its decision. 

esV?' J-** 

This vitalness of the inner light, this compelling 
urge that it imparts to its decisions, is called or 
Love, which is the fifth element in the realisation of the 
Self. ‘Ishq is dynamic knowledge. In the language of 
the Quran and the Hadees this dynamic light is called 
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Iman. It is this light that equips a man with demonia¬ 
cal powers and gives him the courage and the strength to 
tackle tasks, which in the eyes of common people it 
would be sheer madness to attempt: 

\j --».A ^-UXf - i 

“ It is no matter for surprise that Farhad went to cut 
the mountain at the behest of Love ; for Love can lift 
the whole mountain on its shoulders.” This is poetical 
language, but I must warn you that the man of Khudi 
has that vision and that courage in him. It is a fact 
and no exaggeration. And if he does not feel that much 
power in him, he has no true Khudi in him. 

The man of intellect discovers a truth, believes in it 
and is content with that; but with the man whose Self 
has awakened, to believe is to act. Intellect calculates; 
Love goes straight to action regardless of risks or 
dangers: 

j£- I 4- 

Love rejoices in affirmation of its Self. Love rejoices 
in self-expression. Love rejoices in emptying itself out, 
for it can never empty itself; there is a perennial spring 
in its being, which knows no exhaustion :— 

? ^ ill * 

I^sajLj cuil U^c. 

“A fountain from which the servants of Allah drink 
—it flows with abundance and never stops.” (LXXVI, 6). 
There is no reservation with love, no holding back; it 
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battles and seeks no quarter : 

>yajLt ^U- » CXw\ < r’r*-® 

“If Love commands: Surrender thy life, one sur¬ 
renders it joyfully ; because Love is the only beloved ; 
its object is its own consummation and not the preserva¬ 
tion of life.” Now you will understand what hidden 
powers men of enlightenment have, which enable them 
to walk fearlessly into the jaws of death and to pour out 
their life-blood as the last supreme act of self-affirma¬ 
tion. So the Poet says: 

5 > y — 

Wherefrom does Love derive this power ? From 
its inner light, from its deep conviction, the conviction 
that is not based upon reason or intellect—to intellect 
such conviction is organically impossible. This convic¬ 
tion is a vital experience; it is the offspring of that 
inner light and is inseparable from it; it is born of the 
direct vision of reality. Armed with this conviction 
Love goes fearlessly onward: 

^ jo j; \ ^ Uk. if* 

“ The conviction of the man of God is the centre 
of God’s universe; whereas the universe itself is mere 
fancy, a picture conjured up by the imagination, mere 
phenomena.” Again: 
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Conviction—or faith, for both mean the same 
thing—sits in the heart of fire like Abraham and 
remains safe ; for it means intoxication in God ; it means 
retreatment into the castle of one’s Self. This power, 
this extraordinary daring and courage is not possible to 
mere intellect or learning. 

jS) OiJ >y** 5 

^ LfrJ&i J dY- > COLo 

“ The tortuous, meandering paths of intellect 
too have their delights; but the simple faith of the 
simple hearts is better far than the profundities ” of 
science and philosophy. You will know presently what 
these simple hearts are. The Poet has compared Love 
and Intellect very frequently and says: 

y ft* v/Owo^ 

Intellect grows by doubt; doubt is its whole make¬ 
up ; whereas determination and conviction are insepar¬ 
able from Love. 

I have said that Love is a dynamic force. It is the 
greatest dynamo of life; in fact it is the only dynamic 
force in life, without which life would indeed be a cold 
place. As the Poet says: 

*A-ilLo jj£t j\ L J.? ^->3-' j\ 

“ The wine-house of life would have been without 
voice or sound ; the clay of which we are fashioned 
would have been without a spark. There would have 
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been no love and no bustle or striving of love, if the 
heart had been as wise as intellect.” 


But Love has no delusions ; it is not self-conceited. 
Its endeavours for the perfection of its light are cease¬ 
less, unremitting, unsparing. ^>j> ^ ts constant: 

prayer. Schone deinen Nachsten nicht, says Nietzsche - 
“ Do not spare thy neighbour.” Do not spare this lower 
self that resides in the breast along with the higher self. 
The man who has realised his Self keeps a very watchful 
eye on the workings of his own heart. He sits in ambush 
of himself, turns the flashlights of criticism on to his 
inner Self, notes every beat of the heart, subjects the 
motives of his activities to a close, merciless scrutiny. 
Thus he seeks to purge his Self of all dross and to per¬ 
fect his light. 


■ .L>o 






I '—' -/ - ^ ^ t ^ 

“ It is just such a heart that resides in the Momin s 
breast: it affirms itself, grapples with itself, hurls itself 
and breaks itself.” But this scrutiny is a most difficult 


exercise:— 

But the true believer goes on waging a relentless war. 


e&L f. e&sw L « V 

“ The man of faith is alive and battles with himself; 
he pounces upon himself, as the leopard pounces upon 
a deer.” Speaking of the superficialising effect of West- 
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ern education the Poet says : 

US' v/olLo p-Xjo ^sAo ^ 

^ ^ hg.!) l-US ^ 

For intellect seeks excuses. It can invent any 
number of excuses; it will justify anything, prove any¬ 
thing to be right and anything to be wrong. But Love 
seeks no excuses; it will not spare. Love’s behest is 
but one ; nor sit nor stand but go—go straight; neither 
look to the right nor to the left, but go straight, and 
hurry forth after the good : and 

£ l_s*J L-XJ £ JJlc- 

vAi ) sTO A NLc J\»j o 'Isro VLUXs- 

> ^ *- > **H* W 

This is the simplicity of Love; it cannot and will 
not argue itself out of an unpleasant position. 

I have called Love the dynamo of life. In Islamic 
literature, especially in the Quran and Hadees, there is 
another word for it, namely, Jihad. Jihad is holy 
warfare, the war of good, virtue and righteousness against 
evil, against the evil in one’s own heart and anywhere 
and in any form one meets with it. It is the principle of 
holiness and righteous endeavour, and the denial of it is 
the denial of goodness and holiness. The Poet rightly 
says therefore: 

jjv~£sa.J f l a)j£ aJ Co; 

UXwl (3-“-- ^£Lo iaJooI 

“ I have not inquired into the usages enjoined by 
Law, beyond this that the denier of Love is a Kafir 
and an atheist.” So long as this urge for holiness, this 
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will to righteousness, this spirit of unyielding strife 
against evil is there, one is a Muslim; if one has it not in 
him, one is not a Muslim. Our Holy Prophet says (see 
Mishkat ) : The man who actively strives against evil is a 
Momin (believer) ; one who has not the courage to offer 
adtive opposition to evil but denounces it by word of 
mouth is also a Momin ; and one who has not the courage 
even for that but hates evil in his heart, he too is a Momin. 
But one who does not disapprove of evil even in his 
heart has not the weight of even a mustard seed of Iman 
in him. Iqbal expresses the same idea in poetry thus : 

yiS £ yi j£\ 

« yi ^ y A) 

A lasting, durable civilization can be built only 
upon ethical principles. Religion is the embodiment of 
the ethical spirit in man, and love is the active mani¬ 
festation, the instrument, of that spirit: 

J5-L 6 5 —D 

“ The law of life is Love (Jihad). The true basis 
and source of civilization is religion, and religion is but 
Love—Jihad.” 

Without this love, this spirit of Jihad, the spirit of 
the Holy Warrior who will make no compromise with 
evil, religion remains but an empty form; for it is this 
spirit which gives the true chastening to the eye and the 
heart: 

J yi <yA 
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You will now understand what the Poet means 
when he says: 

oil; 3 cuis. £ w £ ya 

So long as this spirit of Jihad or Love is there one 
cannot go wrong, even when one has no knowledge of 
the positive prescriptions of religion ; for it is the whole 
of religion: 

cj* •) J+* cr>y J 

j-S 

“ Learn to walk in the light of this Love, and do 
whatever else you like, for Love is the whole essence 
of intelligence and of knowledge.” 

Intellect invents excuses and is not a dependable 
guide, and no amount of learning can steady one’s feet 
in the battle of right and wrong, which is fought daily 
in one’s breast. One may have the Quran on the tip 
of one’s tongue and carry all the commentaries on one’s 
back ; but without this inner light and the fighting spirit 
of Love, one’s feet can never be steady : 

Ignoiance is a thousand times better than that 
wisdom which is not confirmed by the inner light of the 
heart. But when the heart is awake, and one has fought 
one s devil and Love has come out victorious, one’s feet 
become steady in the battle of evil and good: 
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“ His feet are firm in the battle of right and wrong: 
his remembrance of Allah is his sword, and his thought 
is his shield.” He alone truly knows what is right and 
what is wrong: 

oiiT ^ i J- 1 -^ <£ £ 0*5 

Indeed, by his vigilant watch over his heart, by his 
constant self-examination, his unremitting self-criticism 
and by his constant endeavour to perfect his inner light 
he advances to a stage where he can say: “ This 

is right because I say so ; that is wrong because I say so.” 

“ In the presence of falsehood he is a sword ; for 
the defence of truth he is a shield. His commands and 
prohibitions become the criteria of right and wrong.” 
It is not without reason, therefore, that the Quran 

adduces this self-examining spirit or as an evi¬ 

dence of the existence of God and of the moral govern¬ 
ance of the universe. God’s existence is my existence, 
and my existence is God’s existence. It is not possible 
to know God until I know myself, and I know that I 
exist because of this thing that exists in me, this spirit 
of Jihad or Love. 

|) L//.J 1^.!^ sA*wO I (* ^ ft ^ ^ 

^-.x stS t/O&i aXaa) j\ 

“ Intellect had doubts about my existence or non¬ 
existence. By Love it became manifest that I am.” This 
I-amness is self-realisation. 
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All these elements of being and light and Love 
are present even in the first flush of self-realisation. 
It is quite possible one may never proceed beyond 
that stage; one may never rise to the knowledge of 
God. But the denial of God by such a man would be a 
sign of the aberration of the intellect, an error of the 
head and not of the heart, because the life-giving 
principles of light and Love will still be there to sustain 
him. Of such a man it could truly be said : ^.1 

“ His heart is a believer, though his head 
denies." But the awakened heart remains true to 
itself and strives steadfastly for the good. The Poet 
therefore says: 

(_5^ H Cr* iir.' 

Cjt Bj' L't <aJ ‘IxL 

The intellectual denial of God is not so dangerous 
to the life of the spirit or to social life as the denial of 
the Self; because denial of the Self amounts to denial of 
the good, of the principles on which those ethical values 
depend, by which human life is ordered on this earthly 
home of ours. So the Poet says : 

^ )Lo )j£.Xsc, 

“ The denier of God is a Kafir in the eye of the 
Mulla; to my mind the denier of the Self is worse than 
a Kafir.” 

But the aberration of intellect that leads to the 
denial of God is rare. It happened so in the case of 
Nietzsche because of the environment in which he had 
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been brought up and lived, and Iqbal is perfectly right 
when he says: 

A ^>^xi\ >y> J-O J\> Oj 

iA —il£>o °^X-fUuo j\ *W \3 • JoLo^.) 4 M’ v/^-i ftl 

“ There was none in the West who could lead him in 
the path, so that his music overstepped the powers of his 
guitar. He remained at the denial and never rose to 
affirmation and never tasted the delights of being a 
slave of God.” Had he been brought up in a Muslim 
environment, he would have found his way to the higher 
realisation easier. 

I have said above that denial is the necessary first 
stage ; for without this denial one cannot affirm one’s 
own Self, and it is only through the affirmation of the 
Self that one can rise to a true realization of God. 
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“ One begins with a negation ; this is the first stage 
in the spiritual journey of the man of God. This 
negation is ceaseless hammering ; it is the peal of thunder, 
not the weak trill of a reed. The hammer of negation 
demolishes everything in order that thou shouldst 
emerge safe from the whirlpool of the universe. He 
who has the sword of negation in his hand rules the 
whole universe.” When the Muslim says in prayer: 
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1 We serve Thee alone,’ he is not merely making a 
confession; he is making a claim also, and it is a 
tremendous claim that he makes. The claim is that 
under God I am the lord of the universe, that in the 
whole universe there is none worthy of my obeisance. 

But life cannot stand upon a mere negation ; it must 
have a positive basis to build itself upon. 



^ 
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“ Life cannot rest content with a negation, the 
universe marches towards affirmation. Negation and 
affirmation are the power and prosperity of nations; 
negation without affirmation is the death of nations. 
One cannot become ripe in Love, until negation leads 
one on to affirmation.” I am profoundly convinced 
that while an individual may be able to live without God, 
if denial of God becomes the prevailing character of a 
nation, it must perish; its ruin cannot be averted. 

But to confine myself to my subject. The Self 
obtains a secure anchoring only by the knowledge of 
God. He gets therefrom a firm rock upon which he 
can take a safe stand. The realisation of the Self 
becomes ripe only by the realisation of God ; if one fails 
to arrive at that certainty, one dies like Nietzsche, like a 
man bereft of reason. You will now understand what 
Iqbal means when he says : 

Jj 
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“ The secret of the Self is the simple faith : There 
is no god but Allah. This faith is the whetstone from 
which the sword of the Self receives its sharp edge.” 
The man who has arrived at this stage fears none but 
God, cares for none but God, loves none but God; 
loves his fellow men only for the love of Allah 
and not for any personal hopes or fears,- cherishes no 
hopes of any but Allah, truly a god-like being walking 
upon the earth. So you see 

4- V ^)l HjlS 4.JI V a> I 

This word : ‘ There is no god but Allah ’ is not a 

mere speech ; it is a sharp-edged sword, from which no 
false deity inside or outside of us can escape. 

Such a man can have no personal enmities. He 
cannot hate another for a personal injury. A man 
belonging to the common herd has a keen sense of 
personal pleasure or profit and is most sensitive to 
personal injuries. In matters concerning mere principles 
or those concerning others or concerning public good, 
his likes and dislikes are very mild ; he cannot get angry 
and his zeal is but cold. The man who has realised his 
Self, the man of faith, on the other hand, loves strongly 
and hates strongly ; but his loves and his hatreds have no 
reference to his own self; the self which could cherish 
such reference is dead in him. In the idiom of Islam, 
his loves and hatreds have reference only to Allah and 
His Apostle. In this reference he is so utterly different 
from the general run of mankind, that generally he 
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becomes the object of universal misunderstanding. 
They ascribe to him motives which are the farthest 
from his heart, while his real motives remain a mystery 
to them : a most painful situation which it is his destiny 
to bear without complaint, 

When the man of God has thus grappled with his 
demon, with the demon of respectability, populaiity, 
public applause, publicity and fame, the demon of greed 
and avarice, the demon of fear and hatied, the demon 
of personal pleasure or profit, and has purged his Self 
of every unworthy desire, he becomes a new man. He 
no longer cares for conventions, for he cannot walk in 
the footsteps of others. 

JC-O ^b ■ > b~ c,> -—^ 

“ It is painful for a free man to live in the world of 
others.” He gathers fresh powers and becomes a 
creator, a creator of new values. 

^ Oi-—I \\ 3“' > ji ^^ 

JJ, JO j j*- L OJJ b 3 S 

“ Conceptual knowledge delights in research, but 
Love delights in creativeness. The man who does not 
delight in creation is in our opinion a Kafir and an 
atheist.” He is a Kafir because he walks in the foot¬ 
steps of others, whereas he ought to hew out his own 
path; he is a Kafir because his morality and religion 
consist in the worship of other men s opinions like 
the idolator’s worship of his idols, and there can 
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be no true morality or true religion unless it be the 
free-born offspring of one’s own heart. So you see 
why the Poet calls Love the mother of the book : 

The man of enlightenment turns aside from estab¬ 
lished values and grapples with the first principles. 
He dives deep into the heart of life and brings forth 
fresh values. It happens sometimes that in his 
endeavour to create fresh values he puts himself in a 
situation which in the eyes of the common herd may 
be a heinous sin. But the creative man knows no sin; 
the apparent sin leaves no stain upon his soul. He is 
innocent. According to the Bhagavadgita, the soul is 
not affected by the actions of the body and remains 
aloof, and St. Paul says : Not I, but the sin in me does 
so-and-so. This view is based upon a dualistic con¬ 
ception of life and is wrong. Innocence is not a birth¬ 
right ; it is not an inheritance. It is an achievement and 
is won after very severe struggles. Sin would be sin 
if the doer derived some pleasure from it. But the 
creative mind is not after pleasure; he is after creating 
new values. The experimental physician creates 
deadly diseases. He does so not because he wants 
to spread disease in the world, but because he wishes to 
discover new ways of fighting disease. So, while he 
creates disease, he is not committing any sin ; indeed he 
is doing something positively virtuous. The child, in his 
endeavours to understand the world around him, makes 
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a mistake and burns his fingers. But that mistake is not 
a sin ; the child is innocent. Even like that child is the 
creative mind innocent, in whatever kind of work it may¬ 
be engaged. 

y Jk _> | Ojli' (JlA_ 05 ^ _ _olxJ j\ 

From his activity springs a new culture, a new 
civilization. He creates a new world. At his bidding 
history changes its course and begins to run in new 
channels. 3 jpJU- J> ojJ) “ The living heart is 

the creator of new epochs and new eras.” 

IMMORTALITY 

Now I come to the last aspect of the doctrine of 
the Self, namely, that of immortality. Closely allied 
with it is the problem of time. If there were no time, 
man would never grow, never get old and never die. 
Triumph over death means triumph over time. The 
problem of time has occupied the attention of poets, 
philosophers and mystics from times immemorial, and 
they are still busy with it. Iqbal has several poems 
on time. Especially in j\j and Reconstruc¬ 

tion of Religious Thought in Islam he has gone very deep 
into it; for the questions of time and immortality are 
inseparable. <_says Imam Shafi'i. Time is a 
sword which cuts down the unworthy without remorse. 
In his poem on the Mosque of Cordova, which poetically 
is the most powerful exposition of the problems of time 
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and immortality, the Poet says : 

l/O ^A 1 ^ 0 V.O. £*A *J\.Qg>SXJ 
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The Self, by its self-affirmation, obtains a perma¬ 
nent foothold in the sweep of time and never perishes. 
By the affirmation T am’, the Self digs its roots deep into 
eternity and becomes immortal. . 4- 3' t>~ Man 

perishes only by want of faith, by want of conviction. 
There can be no greater faith than that of the martyr : 
he seals his faith with his blood. With the common 
man self-preservation is the principal object. ‘ Safety 
first,’ he cries. It is also the first and most fundamental 
instinct of life. But Love, the spirit of the Holy 
Warrior, the martyr, defies and conquers this instinct, 
and thereby triumphs over death. There is no death for 
such a man. So the Holy Quran says : Do not call the 
martyrs dead, for they live. And the Poet says : 

J cJ-ij 3 3 ' yi 

“You look on the battle from the edge of the 
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battlefield ? Die in the battle and live a more abundant 
life.” The mind that has not arrived at self-realisation, 
the slave-mind, is like chaff before the flood of time; 
but in the heart of the free, emancipated man time 
itself is chaff. Rightly does the Poet say: 

£ (S ^ 

Jli | 0 ^1 fS ^ £ 0*3* 

The Kafir surrenders to time and considers it his 
master, whereas he ought to rise above it, become its 
master, and thereby immortalize himself. 

There are two aspects of time. There is the serial 
time which is the only time of the unenlightened man. 
It is the ceaseless succession of days and nights, and it is 
this flood of time that kills. Then there is the divine 
time, which has no past or future, which does not pass, 
which is an ever present ‘now’. Experience of this time is 
possible only to the emancipated, enlightened minds who 
have arrived at self-realisation and caught hold of God. 

Jj/ 4 fbl _ i L> 

Jb* U jjij £> 

“ This boundless universe of ours is, like a fish, 
merged in the ocean of days. Look a while into your 
heart and you will find that this ocean is enclosed in 
one cup.” The man who has had this experience, this 
dive into eternity, can ride over days as their master 
and is no longer bound by them. He is free, an im¬ 
mortal, ever-living Self. 
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Does the soul only survive or the body as well? 
If the body perishes, will the soul remain body-less, 
without a house ? According to Rumi, the body is not 
prior to the soul; the soul has not grown out of it. 
Rather the body owes itself to the soul: 
jj\ L J L 3I o>b U ^ Li )\ 

“ The body receives its being from us ; we did 
not obtain ours from it. Wine receives its intoxica¬ 
tion from us, not we from it.” And Iqbal says : 

__Jj' <d d dr^" 

“ O you who call the body the vessel of the soul, 
look into the soul and be not proud of the body. The 
body is not the vessel : it is rather an episode in the life 
of the spirit. To call it a vessel is a delusion. ’ This 
means that when the soul sheds this body, it will 
assume another body suited to its new environment. 
Of what kind will that body be is beyond our experience. 

Two brief words more and I am finished. I had 
the misfortune some while back to get associated with 
a man whose company gave me another insight into the 
nature of the Self. He fancied himself immensely and 
had such a high conceit of himself that it was impossible 
to talk to him without giving him offence. As a 
remonstrance against his overweening sense of superi¬ 
ority I one day expounded before him the doctrine of 
the Self. I said, the Self is of two kinds, divine and 
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devilish. The divine Self I have described before you. 
The Satanic Self is well-known to the readers of the 
Quran. When God commanded Satan to prostrate 
before Adam, Satan refused. —He refused 

because he considered himself too big. He said— 

Thou didst create me from fire and him from earth. 
Should I then prostrate before him who is so humble 
in origin as compared with me ? The base man puts 
very great value upon this kind of pride, which we 
know is only an exaggerated variety of the inferiority 
complex. He sees humiliation in humility, whereas 
the noble Self takes pride in being humble where humility 
is called for. Iqbal says very truly: 

<«*» 

Job ^jS\ *.£ 

The land of Love knows no royalty and no leader¬ 
ship. It knows only one law. the law of service.” This 
is the true divine self. 

The second word is about an enemy of the Self. 
The deadliest enemy of the Self is drink. Self receives 
its life from self-affirmation, whereas drink is flight 
from the Self, oblivion. If a man drinks and says he 
is cultivating his Self, take it from me, he is a liar. 
Self-realisation comes by a most severe struggle, while 
surrender to pleasure is a negation of the Self. And 
weakness for drink is the deadliest enemy of the Self. 
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IQBAL’S CONCEPTION OF GOOD CHARACTER 


(By K. G. Saiyidain) 


It is necessary for every system of educational 
philosophy to define clearly the type of human being 
which it aims at producing, and the ethical value of any 
particular educational theory will depend ultimately on 
the quality and character of the individuals produced 
under its inspiration. In this chapter I propose to 
sketch briefly the portrait of the “ good man ” as it 
emerges from a study of Iqbal’s writing “ the good man ” 
formed by the education fore-shadowed in his philosophy. 
It should, be borne in mind that Iqbal draws his 
inspiration from the teachings of Islam to which he 
has given his own individual interpretation, enriched by 
illumination drawn from many marginal focii. 

Firstly, the good life must be a life of active effort 
and struggle not one of withdrawal or stagnation or 
slothful ease for, to him “ an hour of crowded glory ”— 
in his sense of the word “ glory ”—is “ worth a lifetime 
without a name.” 
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This activity must not, however, run into routine 
patterns; it must be creative and original; for, creativity 
is the most valuable and distinctive gift of man through 
which he has been able to transform his crude world and 
fill it with what order and beauty it can claim: 

y ft.-w'.i. y L y ® 1 y\ 

He lives his daily life in active contact with his 
environment and dynamically reshapes it to suit his pur¬ 
poses. This quality of the good character is brought 
out with great power in connection with the discussion 
of “ the inner meanings of the name of 1 Ali ’ in the 
Secrets of the Self. 
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What an exalted, dynamic conception of the role of 
man! In the words Baba-e-Sahrai he exhorts the 
Muslims of India to strengthen their ego, abandon their 
dependence on others and achieve a respected and self- 
respecting individuality: 
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Glowing with the light of self as thou art 
Make self strong and thou wilt endure. 

Since I am acquainted with the harmony of life 
I will tell thee what is the secret of life : 

To sink into thyself like the pearl 

Then to emerge from thine inward solitude ; 

What is life but to be freed from moving round others 
And, to regard thyself as the Holy Temple ?” 

Secondly, the good man must learn to apply his 
intelligence increasingly to the exploitation of the forces 
of Nature, thereby adding to his knowledge and power 
and the scope of science. Without the fullest develop¬ 
ment of his intellect, the ‘ good man ’ will remain at the 
mercy of his environing forces and his activity will be 
limited and inconsequential: 
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The last line gives a clue to the method in which 
Iqbal would recommend the use of the intellect as an 
instrument. He holds, as we have seen, that it is power 
conferred by science but guided and controlled by Love, 
which alone can ensure its constructive utilisation for 
the good of humanity. It is not, however, a mere, vague 
humanitarian sentiment which would satisfy Iqbal. The 
real motive force in the conduct of the true ‘ Momin ’ is 
that, in the religious phraseology, he lives his life in the 
name of the Lord, dedicating all his powers to the working 
out of His increasing purpose on Earth, thus qualifying 
himself for the position of “ God’s vicegerency. ” Of 
such a perfect individual who has identified his will 
with Divine purpose, Iqbal says : 
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He subordinates everything to God : 

His seeing and not seeing, his eating, drinking and 
sleeping. 

Whatever thou dost, let it be thine aim therein to draw 
nigh to God, 

That his Glory may be made manifest by thee; 

Peace becomes an evil if its object is aught else ; 

War is good if its object is God. 
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Who-so shall draw the sword for anything except Allah, 
His sword is sheathed in his own breast.” 

But this' ‘ fighting ’ in the name of the Lord is not 
necessarily fighting in the physical sense; in fact, it 
is only rarely so—in extreme cases of aggression and 
injustice. It is, more correctly speaking, a struggle in all 
possible ways, to bring about a reign of justice and 
humanity and often it takes the form of striving against 
one’s own lower nature, which is ‘ Jihad ’ in a very real 
sense: 

t+j .& t 
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With this high ideal before him, he sets out on the 
arduous course of self-affirmation, self-realisation, and 
self-development, leading a life of strenuous activity and 
thereby evolving his inner strength and richness. The 
development of the inner recourses of his individuality 
enables him to rise to undreamt of heights : 

jX-fi IajI jUU 

To achieve this position, it is essential that man 
should rate himself high, contemptuously refusing to 
make compromises with evil and falsehood or to bow 
down before unjust earthly powers : 
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Thus equipped with a concentrated and fully develop¬ 
ed individuality, with his faith not in the idols of gold or 
iron but in himself and his God, man becomes an 
irresistible power for good, sharing in the creative 
activity of his maker : 
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Qualities of the good Character 

In order to develop such a character which has both 
sensitiveness and strength—sensitiveness to the good 
of humanity and to ideal values, strength in carrying 
out his put poses there are three qualities which 
education, as envisaged by Iqbal should sedulously 
cultivate: Courage, Tolerance, and Faqr. I shall 

explain their implications for, and impact on, character 
one by one. 

Courage. Iqbal, like Russell, believes that the cul¬ 
tivation of an attitude of courage is essential for the 
proper education of character which should be so planned 
as to eradicate those influences which tend to produce 
an attitude of Fear. He considers Fear to be one of the 
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most degrading and inhibitory of emotions. Just as 
Love strengthens the self, Fear (which is the negation 
of love) weakens it and becomes the source of all kinds 
of corruption in an individual’s character. The fear of 
Lord, it has been rightly held, is the beginning of wisdom. 
But it is equally certain that every other kind of fear 
undermines the joy of life, weakens the forces of action, 
and when greatly accentuated, inhibits them altogether. 
It is the parent of all the vices characteristic of the 
weak: deceit, hyprocrisy, meanness, cowardice, and 
flattery. 


P job ^ j\ cA 1 t^-> > “ — s 5 <3^ 5 ' 
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Modern psychology has also revealed the significant 
fact that even those manifestations of conduct which, on 


the surface, appear to be a parade of brute strength 
bullying, tyranny, display of military forces are in reality 
veiled and distorted expression of the fear complex. 
The exploitation of the weak by the strong, the suppres¬ 
sion of the new ideas, unjust legislation to protect the 
ill-gotten gains and privileges of the rich and powerful, 
the armament race amongst the nations of the world 
these and many other kindred phenomena of contem¬ 
porary life reveal the fact that our entire civilization is 
dominated by fear and jealousy which is its inevitable 
companion. 


Courage can be cultivated as an attribute of 
character, Iqbal holds, by making Tauhid (Monotheism) 
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an active working principle of conduct which implies a 
rejection of all fears except the fear of God, a surrender 
of our will and purposes to His increasing purpose and 
an attitude of manly defiance towards all other powers 
which may threaten to arrest our free development and 
the exercise of our legitimate, human rights. 
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In his Rwnuz-i-Bekhudi Iqbal has discussed at some 
length how fear, despair, and cowardice are the source of 
most evils, including the slowing down of the tempo of 
life and how the doctrine of Tauhid, translated into 
practice, is an effective remedy against them. 
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“The essence of Tauhid as a working idea” Iqbal 
explains “ is equality, solidarity and freedom ” and when it 
becomes the guiding principle of conduct, it transforms 
the character and life of individuals and gives them a new 
sense of power and courage and self-respect. Address¬ 
ing the new generation, he asks them to realize the 
practical implications of this doctrine of Tauhid for 
character : 
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It does not require any extraordinary imagination 
or insight to perceive that the whole of our education 
and our social life are dominated by fear and by the 
worship of false idols. The children from their earliest 
infancy are terrified at home by ignorant mothers and 
nurses and grow up timid and apprehensive not only of 
authority but of imaginary ghosts and devils with whom 
they people every dark nook and corner of their home. 
At school the sensitive, growing boy (or girl) often 
passes through a veritable reign of terror, afraid of his 
teachers and of the irrational public opinion of his 
fellows who are generally impatient of newness and 
originality and often impose all kinds of silly, unneces¬ 
sary taboos. In the College and the University where 
the cruder forms of fear do not prevail the youth is often 
under the tyranny of repressed emotional conflicts 
which embitter his sensitive nature and check the 
freedom of his self expression—conflicts that the teachers 
have neither the sympathy nor the imagination to 
resolve. Add to this that in the name of religion and 
politics and social conventions, the right of free criticism 
and independent judgment on some of the most vital 
issues and problems is denied to them in the interest of 
an unjust status quo and he is taught not only to respect 
but to be afraid of every kind of constituted authority. 
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Is it any wonder, then, that generation of our youth 
have had the character and outlook warped? They 
have been growing up with cramped natures lacking 
initiative, courage, and self reliance. They are limited in 
their sympathies, narrow in their loyalties, and timid in 
the formation of their objectives. They are fanatical, 
for tolerance and generosity of nature can only develop 
when the self is courageous and strong. It is Love in 
the sense, in which Iqbal has used the word which 
casteth out fear and releasing its potential capacity for 
great deeds, gives an explosive quality to individuality. 

| 1 ^A l3l^5LvO 
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Contrast the timidity and repression of our educa¬ 
tional ideology and practice with Iqbal’s defiant attitude 
and his council of “ living dangerously.” 
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This position is a standing impeachment of those 
who would prostitute education—and political policy 
for that matter—to the securing of soft jobs, who 
are quite willing to sell their souls for a mess of 
pottage and whose highest ambitions is to steal their 
way into a life of inglorious ease and servitude. He 
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seems consciously to have such people, traitors to the 
spirit of Islam, in his mind when he points out 

cS' £ dV ^ * s'* 
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And he warns youth with its courageous idealism, to 
shun their example : 
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Tolerance.—The second quality which Iqbal considers 
to be an essential constituent of the good character 
is Tolerance. Iqbal has often been maligned by ill- 
informed critics for his supposed intolerance and fanatic¬ 
ism and, therefore, the advocacy of this quality by him 
seems somewhat surprising. But really there is nothing 
surprising in it for true tolerance is an essential factor 
in any scheme of thought which lay stress on individu¬ 
ality. If individuality is to be developed to its fullest 
extent in all members of the community an absence of 
tolerance will lead to perpetual conflict and clashes and 
thus arrest the desired development. “ The principle of 
the ego-sustaining deed ” he remarks “ is respect for the 
ego in myself as well as in others,” which clearly implies 
that unless education strengthens in us a sense 
of respect for others’ individuality—their opinions and 
beliefs, their thought and behaviour, their differences 
with us—our own will remain warped, distorted, incom¬ 
plete. In his Bal-i-Jibril he makes clear his own 
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attitude of respect for truth instead of attachment to 
narrow sectarian groups and interests : 
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But it must be clearly realized that this tolerance 
which Iqbal preaches is very different from the pseudo¬ 
tolerance of the man without strong convictions which 
is very common in this age and which is the result of 
an attitude of general scepticism and indifference, of not 
caring sincerely and passionately enough about values 
or beliefs or ideals. His tolerance is born of strength 
not of weakness, it is the tolerance of a man of strong 
faith who, possessing fervently cherished convictions of 
his own, realizes the value and respect due to those of 
others. Subject to this interpretation, Iqbal considers 
tolerance to be the basis of true humanity and the 
religious spirit: 
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What an inspiring gospel of tolerance do these 
lines preach! 

Faqr. —The third quality of Faqr or Istignna has 
come in for great stress in the later writings of Iqbal. 

It is difficult to render it into English satisfactorily 
because there is no one word which could convey its 
full and precise significance. Its underlying idea has been 
familiar to the Eastern people though in a somewhat 
perverted form, but it is somewhat alien to the modern 
thought in the West. What is this Faqr ? We have seen 

that Iqbal rejects an attitude of renunciation which he 
attributes to the influence of Neo-Platonism and pseudo- 
mysticism and he advocates an active way of life which 
would lead men to the conquest of the world of matter. 
But, while advocating this, he is keenly conscious of 
the fact that the highest aspirations of man are apt to 
become stifled by the weight of his material posses¬ 
sions, that riches often arrest the growth and expansion 

of the spirit. „ , .. 
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He is therefore, anxious that while man is engaged 
in the conquest of his world, he should retain an inner 
attitude of detachment and superiority to his material 
possessions for only so can he guard himself against 
becoming a slave to them and use them tor \e 
expansion, instead of the impoverishment of his spiritual 
life and for the service, instead of the exploitation o 
his fellow men. It is a kind of intellectual and 
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emotional asceticism which does not, indeed, turn away 
from the world as a source of evil and corruption but 
uses it for the pursuit of good and worthy ends. It 
would make of the good man a crusader of the spirit, 
as it were who weilds his Faqr as a shield to protect 
himself from becoming contaminated by the corruptions 

and temptations which undoubtedly abound in the 
world: 
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—in power, it would save him from an attitude of 
arrogance and self-intoxication; in political subjec¬ 
tion it would enable him to spurn the temptations, 
bubes and snares with which a ruling power always 
tries cynically to corrupt the integrity and character 
of a subject people. He further defines this Faqr by 
contrasting it with the renunciation preached by certain 
religions which advocate an attitude of escape or with¬ 
drawal : 
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This true Fagr—of which the history of Islam 
provides many remarkable examples is very different 
from the false Faqr , born of weakness, resignation and 
lack of initiative: 
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Hence also his contention : 
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This Faqr, then, instead of being of the nature of 
renunciation in the weak, becomes the source of in¬ 
corruptible idealism and effort in the strong who spurn 

luxury and temptation and refuse to be caught up in 
the snare. It gives the right intellectual and emotiona 
bias to individuality: 
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It should not be interpreted as a cowardly com¬ 
pensation for the poor deprived of their rights and too 
weak to enforce their claims-for them Iqbal refers to 
the injunction of the Quran: “ And do not forget thy 
share in the world ’’—but as a necessary saving grace foi 
the rich and the powerful: 
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The significance of this exhortation will be more 
keenly perceived when we reflect that all great and 
worthy achievements in History—ancient and modern 
have been due to individuals or groups inspired by 
this ideal of Faqr who sought their satisfaction not in 
the accretion of material possessions for themselves but 
in the selfless service of some great purpose and who 
imposed a life of voluntary poverty and self-denial on 
themselves. From the history of great religious leaders 
of ancient times to that of great political parties to-day, 
we find this principle consistently operative. But our 
education, on the contrary, is designed—consciously 
as well as unconsciously—to instil in minds of the 
youth an attitude of selfish grab and to substitute 
for its idealism and selflessness a mean desire to fight 
for petty jobs and secure them at the cost of everything 
else, however precious. And when in this mad struggle 
a few manage to gain offices or a little of the riches of 
the world they lose their humanity in the process and 
the spirit in them turns into stone. Hence Iqbal’s 
lament: 

He exhorts the growing generation of Indian youth 
to build a fuller and worthier life for themselves in 
which high idealism, undaunted courage, a sense of 


justice and an attitude of Faqr find their 
sion: 


e, a sense of 
proper expres- 
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THE TRUE Momin 


We are now in a position to sum up, in educational 
terms, the character of the good man the true 
Momin —as visualised by Iqbal. He is a man who 
develops all his powers and strengthens his individuality 
in active contact with his material and cultural environ¬ 
ment. This strong concentrated individuality, sharpened 
and steeled through active experience, is to be dedicated 
to the service of the Lord in Whose name he is out to 
conquer the world. But when the world lies conquered 
at his feet, he is strong enough to stand aloof from, and 
superior to, the irresistible temptation of riches which 
weaken the moral fibre. His self-respect gives him 
courage and adventurousness ; his tolerance and respect 
for the rights and personality of others make him sensi¬ 
tive to the claims which their common humanity makes 
on him. In the pursuit of his ideals he is strong enough 
to defy contemptuously the vested interests and foices 
which stand in the way of their achievement. This is 
how Iqbal himself sketches the portrait of the true 
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And in another poem he sums up his character 
even more briefly, thus: 
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So emphatical is his insistence on these qualities 
that for him, the real difference between a Momin (the 
true believer, the good man) and a Kafir (the un¬ 
believer) is not a narrow theological difference but one 
of fundamental attitudes towards life—namely whether 
he does or does not develop all his capacities and use 
them for the conquest and remaking of the world in the 
name of the Lord : 
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He expresses one aspect of this difference in these 
words: 
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In the c/ 7 \[ama, towards the very end is heard 
Jiida-e-Jamal (the invocation of God to man) inviting 
him to the Good Life which demands simultaneously 
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the full realization and appreciation of the self and its 
dedication to the service of mankind: 
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IS IQBAL’S IDEAL PRACTICABLE ? 

An important question would at this stage, naturally 
occur to all careful students of Iqbal’s thought: Is his 
ideal of human character practicable ? Can we expect 
frail humanity, whose spirit is often unwilling and flesh 
almost always weak, to rise to the heights of selfless 
achievement and the nobility of character which Iqbal 
prescribes and predicts for it ? It may be useful to con¬ 
sider this question briefly. Obviously it is not possible 
to put forward a demonstrable proof in support of any 
position one may take up in this respect. It would 
depend ultimately on one s faith about the possibilities 
of human nature and one’s interpretations of the ten¬ 
dencies that have been at work in the course of human 
evolution. In dealing with this question, we must 
remember that an ideal is always a finger-post, it points 
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the direction of our activity and measures the worth of 
our achievement. It is never wholly attained but 
provides the motive force for our progressive movement 
towards it. We have, therefore, not so much to decide 
whether all men and women can actually attain the 
ideal but to judge whether the ideal itself is worthy of 
our devotion and service—the ideal of a strenuous life 
which rejects self-indulgence and utilizes the recourses 
of a fully developed individuality for the attainment of 
some great and noble purpose. It is only the incorrigible 
epicurean or the unbending determinist who would reject 
the ideal as undesireable or utterly impracticable. But 
others may have their doubts on psychological grounds— 
that is, whether human nature can bear the strain of 
living at such a high plane. Two considerations must, 
however, be borne in mind in deciding this issue. Firstly, 
great human ideals have a powerful dynamic and 
explosive quality which have, in the past, successfully 
transformed not only the character of individuals 
but the destinies of whole nations. The remarkable 
flowering and expansion of the Arab genius under the 
inspiration of the Prophet’s teachings is one instance in 
point. The recent reconstruction of the entire structure 
of social, cultural and economic life in Soviet Russia and 
its heroic efforts to produce a new type of co-operative, 
community-minded, human being provide another 
example. Both indicate how, under the impulse of a 
new and dynamic idea, many of the obstacles which 
appear insuperable to the timid reformist fall away and 
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life takes on a new meaning and a new direction. 
Secondly, we must not lose sight of the tremendous 
influence which a planned cultural environment exerts on 
human nature, in comparison with which even the effect 
of heredity seems less important. Discussing the com¬ 
parative significance of heredity and environment in the 
shaping of human nature, Schmalhausen in his radical 
book New Roads to Progress raises the issue: “ What 
we want to know is whether social systems have been 
barbarous, predatory, fiendishly inhuman because ‘ human 
nature ’ is inherently and irremediably cruel and evil, or 
the other way around; namely, that men have proved 
themselves, thus far in human history, monsters of 
iniquity because the institutions that sunounded them 
in childhood as in maturity, super-imposed upon their 
plastic and credulous minds a set of values, a repertory 
of habits, a theory of reality that limited human response, 
thus cultivating a type of personality that was under a 
cultural compulsion to be narrow hearted and narrow 
minded.” After carefully weighing the evidence provid¬ 
ed by the psychologists and the anthropologists, he comes 
to the conclusion that “ man’s instincts and impulses, his 
drives and motivations, his mechanisms and goals are 
all profoundly affected, shaped, rearranged, given their 
orientation in society by institutions and forces that are 
infinitely more potent for good and evil than can possibly 
be imagined to be the case if man’s private ego is 
presumed to be the centre and originator of human 
psychology.” On the whole, this view of the part 
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played by society in moulding the conduct of the 
individual is quite reasonable, though Iqbal naturally 
assigns to the ego a more important place than is implied 
in the above remark. He would, however, agree, with 
Schmalhausen’s further remark that “ Only with the 
conscious inauguration of civilization and the culture 
that deliberately selects certain tendencies and disposi¬ 
tions for general cultivation can we ever really know 
what the true relation is between the range of human 
potentiality and a favouring social environment.” He 
would also whole-heartedly endorse the remark that 
“ there is much more talent and genius in the human 
society than any society has so far provided conditions 
and incentives for evoking ; there is immeasurably more 
humane-ness in the human heart than any primitive or 
civilized environment has yet tapped.” Thus the achieve¬ 
ment of human excellence is a matter of both the 
ideology inspiring individual and collective conduct and 
the social environment provided for its development. 
Iqbal fervently believes that a progressive interpretation 
of the ideals of Islam in the light of modern conditions 
and problems can provide the motive force and inspira¬ 
tion for a radical reconstruction of individual and social 
life and that, in the social order envisaged by Islam, it is 
possible to set into motion incentives and forces which 
will orient its development in the direction of the ideals 
in view. 


Ill 

MAN—THE GLORIOUS—IMPERFECT 
IN IQBAL’S POETRY 

(By Gurbachan Singh, M.A.) 

This paper will deal with the treatment of a great 
lyrical theme in Iqbal, very rarely treated fully and 
artistically in Eastern poetry—namely the sense of the 
Imperfectness of Life. This theme itself, of course, is 
as old as human sorrow and is as deep as tragedy, but in 
the common run of Persian and Urdu poetry the treat¬ 
ment of it has not gone beyond the expression of sorrow 
at failure and disappointment, and the conception of a 
mythical being, the Sky or the Stars, appearing as 
the embodied and incarnated form of Fate or Destiny. 
This theme is touching and evokes a response in the 
human heart only so long as it is sincere and free from 
any kind of pose or artificiality; but in Persian and 
Urdu grief and disappointment have been expressed 
over matters very whimsical and with a touch of absurd 
exaggeration that makes the pseudo-sentimentalities of 
the poets appear supremely grotesque. 

This theme of the Imperfectness of Life can be 
handled in various ways. In Persian itself the first 
great poet to handle it was Omar Khayyam, in whose 
“ Rubaiyat ” there is an attitude of sullen indifference to 
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and contempt for a tyrannical and evidently bungling 
Providence, quite different from the mathematical-astro¬ 
nomical Genius who created the constellations in the 
science of which Omar was so profoundly learned. 
Omar’s reaction to the tragedy of life is the drinking of 
wine and more wine—supreme and everlasting oblivion, 
the Nirvana which an Indian Prince tried to obtain in 
a fashion radically different from Omar’s. 

The next great poet to handle this great theme was 
Hafiz. The reaction of Hafiz to the sorrow of the 
world is pretty much the same as Omar’s, only Omar 
placed side by side with Hafiz is such an aristocratic 
figure that one would rather drink the blood-red grape 
wine and sleep the timeless sleep of the stars like Omar 
now and then to wake up and fling an imprecation at 
the Governing Power of the Universe and to subside in 
sleep again, rather than to dance in the circle of dervishes 
and fakirs after Hafiz. Ghalib, who handled this theme 
to a considerable extent in his poetry, is deeper in 
pathos and more reflective and philosophical in his 
attitude towards Fate. He feels puzzled before the con¬ 
tradictions and improvidence of life, and tries to deter¬ 
mine the cause, which is going one step beyond the 
mere feeling or sorrow and reacting to it in the form of 
atheism and bohemianism. But still Ghalib has no 
consistent philosophy of fate as Iqbal has. The merely 
puzzled state is an unphilosophical state, though this in 
itself and the next step of enquiry and the effort to un¬ 
ravel “ the Master Knot of Fate ” are steps in the 
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direction of what becomes philosophy if carried far 
enough. 

By a philosophy of fate (and consequently of the 
Imperfect in life, since all thwartings of the human will 
and imperfections of life’s success are traceable to an 
apparently anti-human fate) is meant the evolution of a 
theory, right or wrong in a metaphysical sense, which 
should apparently explain the imperfections of life and 
should demonstrate them to be the necessary consequences 
of some pre-arranged plan in the universe. With the 
adoption of this attitude all contradiction is solved and 
doubt and difficulties are removed. Atheism gives 
place to an intense faith in the rightness and appropriate¬ 
ness of all that exists and mere puzzledness gives 
place to a burning zeal and urge for action. To some 
people the philosophical attitude towards fate will- 
always appear as being shallow and incomplete in itself, 
as being based upon too easy and complacent a view of 
the universe. They have a highly magnified picture in 
their mind of the incomprehensibility of the puzzle, and 
any attempt at simplifying things in this form of a 
philosophy will appear to them as a rationalisation of the 
impersonal happenings of life from the anthropomorphic 
point of view. 

But be the nature of such philosophy what it may, 
there is no denying the fact that a very well-pronounced 
philosophy of fate exists in Iqbal, and in the boldness 
and assurance with which he expounds it, he is compar¬ 
able to Browning. Browning is notoriously the optimist 
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in English literature, though his optimism is not of the 
facile kind that believes like Tennyson in an automati¬ 
cally improving universe. He believed in the efficacy 
of human effort, and was conscious of the slow but none 
the less sure progress made by the soul of man through 
hard toil and effort. This effort he regarded as the very 
function and destiny of the soul, and regarded obstacles 
and imperfections as incentives to the soul to conquer 
glorious heights for itself. Like Iqbal he was conscious 
of a mystic relation between the soul of man and his 
Maker, and was in no doubt as to the yearning of the 
soul for attainment to the Maker, and of the existence 
of the means necessary for such attainment. This atti¬ 
tude solved all contradictions and made him visualise 
life, which was like a broken arc here, as a perfect round 
in some future to come. 

Browning’s poetic method is of course different 
from Iqbal’s. The dramatic monologue is a purely 
artistic form, free from any overt attempt at didacticism 
which so often has a deadening effect on poetry. 
Didacticism no doubt is present in Browning, but in the 
most powerful pieces it is controlled by the lyrical 
impulse, and appears only in an artistic and subdued 
form. Iqbal’s method is openly didactic and the reader 
is aware in most lines of being spoken to. Here 
and there are lines of incomparable power and beauty of 
expression which read like the burning confessions of a 
heart on fire, and they are the best and the most 
poetic in Iqbal. In them the method is purely lyrical, 
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but even where it is not lyrical, the motif is, since the 
desire to pry into the secrets of fate is one of the most 
fundamental and the most completely universal of the 
passions of man. 

Iqbal’s optimism is an outcome of his belief, com¬ 
mon to the Sufis, but expressed most vigorously and 
persistently by him, that man’s separate entity is only a 
small ripple or eddy in the ocean which is God, and is, 
therefore, inseparably bound up with it. There is 
essentially no difference between Man and God, and 
therefore the attitude of pessimism and rebellion 
towards the Ruling Power of the universe is precluded. 
The earth in Sufistic philosophy is regarded as an imper¬ 
fect and vile place (hence its name LL, which means 
‘ vile ’ and ‘ low ’) where the soul has to pass through a 
period of hard trial and probation, meeting every kind 
of temptation and obstacle to its progress. But man is 
not of the earth, and therefore the earth, in spite of all 
its efforts to absorb him cannot conquer him. His 
destiny lies elsewhere, far away beyond the spheres of 
the stars and the blue depths of the heavens, with God, 
who is Himself anxious to be united to Man, as much as 
Man’s soul is anxious to be united to God. 

Considered in the light of this view, this world, and 
all the obstacles it can place in the way of man become 
slight and contemptible inconveniences, which the 
human soul not minding, scorns away and continues in 
its ascent. Man is, however, very often misguided and 
puzzled. The world sometimes proves too strong for 
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him. He is bewildered and is completely overcome by 
the chaos and darkness of the world. Very often he 
loses sight of his own greatness and divine origin, and is 
awed by the spectacle of the apparently stupendous 
difficulties and troubles facing him. These are the 
moments in which Iqbal comes to man’s help and points 
to him how great and nobly born he is and how easy it 


is for him to spurn with his foot the troubles and diffi¬ 
culties, the pleasures and temptations of this world and 
to rise to the height of the empyrean where he properly 
belongs. t . 


‘ Thou art a twig of the tree of paradise, do not 
reduce thyself to the state of a garden weed ; although 
thou hast denied Him, at least do not deny thyself ’. 
Does not Allah moreover say that he appointed Man 
His Deputy on the earth ? And more explicit still, that 
the burden of Allah’s obedience and the fulfilment of His 
Divine purpose on this earth, a task from which the 
earth, the firmament, and the mountains shrank in terror 
was taken up by man, tyrant and ignorant though he 
was ? All this points to man having been assigned a 
special importance in the system of the universe, an 
importance exceeding the earth’s, the constellations’ and 
and the angles’ cohorts. With this faith in the greatness 
of man no pessimism can co-exist. The initial problem of 
life is solved and the faith in the ultimate success and 


greatness of man’s life is established, and the only problem 
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left is the problem of man’s conduct which is to remove 
the difficulties in the way of perfection and to make him 
ride triumphantly over the obstacles of this world. One 
may contrast this attitude of confidence and assurance, 
this assertion of man’s supreme greatness over the 
universe, with the helpless state of puzzle in which poor 
Omar and Ghalib were caught. Says Omar: 

INTO this Universe and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like water, willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 

* * * 

THERE was a Door to which I found no Key; 
There was the Veil through which I might not see: 
Some little talk a while of Me and Thee 
There was, and then no more of Thee and Me. 

* * * 

THE Moving Finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit, 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Ghalib in the famous line ^ OU speaks of 
the bonds of life and sorrow being co-existent and co¬ 
eternal, the one coming to an end only with the 
termination of the other. Helplessness, melancholy, 
and despair are the key-notes of these great poets’ 
attitude towards life and destiny. 

So we find, that fate in the sense of the tyrannical 
ordinance of the Universe for man is eliminated in the 
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poetry of Iqbal. Man is perfectly and assuredly the 
master of his destiny, and if he is separated from the 
state in which all contradiction will be solved for him 
and all difficulty removed, he is separated only by a 
period of time, which, however, has got to be full of 
intense activity and effort to conquer the obstacles and 
to break through the trammels intervening between man 
and what might for a better word be called his entering 
upon omnipotence. 

But this overbearing and confident attitude does 
not allow the poet to lose sight of the effort and travail 
which the human soul has to pass through, even though 
it may in the end be certainly rewarded. The difficulties 
sometimes appear so insuperable that the poet is for 
a moment struck with despondency and breaks into a 
pensive melancholy, very human and very un-prophet 
like in its tenderness and extreme sensitiveness to the 
burden of human sorrow. Then the poet melts into 
lyrical sweetness, and we see for a brief flitting moment 
the picture of the great philosopher and mystic wailing 
with human tears and with a human heart, as ordinary 
mortals do. But. such moods last only for a moment 
and the next instant we find the habitual mood of 
loftiness and superhuman confidence asserting itself. 
One of the most exquisite expressions of sorrow and the 
great silence born of it is given in the poem y in 
Urdu: 

Ub—^ S-’k; J- — i — >) 
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3L0 jo 3 03^ X? 

j\y° / jfij* £- 

O^Lo £ i _ r v.^ ,j£~cl ^ ^ L—i ^yl3u>>j»uisv<o 

i" ^ jvoI£.aa ; 33^ 

^—•> 3? C ^ SL1 -' c ^-—^ °~ 

JU ijL ,yl j s-*'^'* ^3^ 

^ 33—k cj— 6 V " 0 ^ i _5 — J ' 3 —**° 

^ 33— s - ^3 * <^° l 33^ 

OU=- 3L 1^0 1_5^P <£° <*"-*""•* l 

CjU=». jlxi^ ^ 33 *A> <£ i_P3—* <£° ■-V' 24 ’ 

J*J\ U—o ^*0 J u-^- 

^A (JJ X^f lj> oSil—J 3-* A-^'•9 £_ '^' 

^ w 3'i-.—A ^ ^• a A' C3 _!s 

/ a o 4 ^ —-5 ^ —Lo v _3 *>—^1x 9 '^_3 y ’^“ 

‘ My life is like a silent rcbab whose lap is full of 
melodies of every kind ; 

* And whose silence is worth the entire music ot 
the spheres, and everyone of whose chords is the burial- 
place of hundreds of melodies ; 

‘ Whose silence is the custodian of the tempestuous 
world of music, but is under no obligation to sound to 
be broken ; 

4 But alas, the hopes of my love have never been 
fulfilled, and not even once has this instrument been 

touched with the plectrum ; . 

‘ But sometimes a breeze from the Garden o± Sinai 

visits me and sometimes from the heavens a whiff of the 

breadth of houris comes, 

4 Which gently touches the chords of my life, and 
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frees for a while my life-entangled soul,’ 

‘ Then the faint sound of the song of despair rises 
to serve as the tinkle of camel-bells to the caravan of 
tears; 

‘ Just as the dew attains eminence through a passion 
for flight, my soul attains lofty heights through my wail 
of sorrow.’ 

Here is a piece direct from the poet’s heart, soft, 
pensive and full of the deeply felt pathos of life. Such 
moments are rare in Iqbal’s life, but they are there, and 
give evidence of a depth of poetic passion which came 
to be stifled by the preponderance in middle and later 
life of the overgrowth of philosophy and other utilitarian 
interests. They remind one of the heights of sorrow 
and loneliness touched by Ghalib in the Ghazals: 
es— j—i *>*—~—‘‘I u——S’ ’ 

'if ^ cuKii’ 

\*> ju ^ £ Qc- j. 1 >1 and 

Then we come across the pieces full of revolutionary 
ardour, in which the sense of helplessness before great 
tyrannical forces is present and a wail escapes him. In 
Zabur-i-Ajam we find : 

j yi\S & —iL**>io ^ j) 

' In the beggar’s hut and the great man’s palace are 
found sorrows that double one’s back in youth.’ This 
consciousness of the presence of sorrow evoked this 
impassioned cry: 

i-AUul o jv—I*—f>. 
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• Either kill, O Lord, within me the desire for change, 
or change thou thyself the nature of this Universe.’ 

There is a sense of utter loneliness in an alien and 
unrecognising world in : 

1 My life is caught up in the toils of the world, and 
is wailing like a stream flowing over rocks, 

1 This evanescent life of mine is struggling openly 
and secretly with things that last for ever and ever ; 

h <=-'> erf.' V^° i oi' 

•These mountains and deserts, these wilds and 
oceans, they neither can know my sorrow, nor share it 
with me ; 




a- 


UilLo 


ijlLo 


* These streams and water-falls, all are devoid of 
love and yearning ; 

O 0 \;\j* eXiL_. : Jb— cri >l V ^ 

1 The cry of the nightingales in gardens compared 
with mine is a. cold, passionless cry , 

JIM f t b ^ ^ 

‘ The pain that is consuming me within never visited 

gardens and flower beds.’ 

A similar feeling has evoked the supremely beautiful 


line : 


wWoy \} 




,13 


jvi ILL- JU 

1 1 gave expression to an original idea, and none 
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grasped it the spectacle bled itself to death, and not one 
gaze ever was cast upon it.’ 

Persian poets have a way of putting up a post of 
sullen resentment against an unreasoning and indiscri- 
minating world, but there is a passionate sincerity in the 
couplet just quoted and in the following:— 

IxjU 1_>1_J 

C —<. — j\j «l ^ | 

' If one has the power of utterance there is no one 
to comprehend what is uttered ; O the hard fate of the 
man in whose bosom is lodged some secret! ’ 

f'uo ^ > 

a_J ^U>l£j 

4 The effulgence on the Sinai laments the absence of 
yearning in the eyes that might see ; it appeared and lo! 
there was no one to yearn for it in the valley of Aiman.’ 

This is a symbolical way of expressing the crass 
indifference of the gross people of the world when 
brilliant ideas and noble poetry appears. There never 
was a keener realisation of the futility and ineffective¬ 
ness of genius and prophecy when these appear in the 
world. 

But such moods of despondency and such motifs 
are rare. More often, and in the later books overwhelm¬ 
ingly, he is so conscious of the supremacy of man over 
all that exists that the very thought of struggle elevates 
him. Man to him is not a helpless reed to be tossed 
about at will by the waves and tempests of destiny, but 
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a mighty flame of fire, capable of singeing the lowest 
depths of the nether world and the loftiest heights of 
the empyrean. Man’s soul is the supreme cause and the 
master-justification of the creation of the Universe. 
Pessimists and those who are aware of the insignificance 
of man, relegate man to a very unimportant position in 
the Cosmos. Sufism and Iqbal have got a conception 
of the universe which is intensely anthropocentric in 
nature. Whenever, therefore, he thinks of man, his 
spirit is exalted and he sings paeans of the glory and 
greatness of man, here and there warning man of falling 
away from the unbroken ascent that is ordained for his 
soul. The trying Universe and the tempting devils are 
so ineffective against man’s soul that he brushes them 
aside with a kind of half-pity. So much conscious is he 
of the greatness of man that he represents God himself 
as being in quest of Man, the lost Particle of His Divine 
Soul. Here is the poem embodying this idea, one of the 
most exalted expressions of Sufistic philosophy : 

UbqjCT « .xLcjUj b 

fLq jq l'JV ^ 

j U jo o '*/- 0 

b '■*—^ ^ J* 

b j> J —i; 

_5 jij 5 f.) 5 
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? “ e£i_> ^Lolr a— i L-f..' U o^lkj 
)} —** I—Lo|l—j » o^i l-£~L 

^~>y —■< 3 Jo>£b ^ ^ Ij^j 

cu^ol /.—s’ —ij ^.•j.S’ L ^_)Us=»LL 

■——ftjjl a£ b f~iLc ‘sftLj *£ a? ^.jI 

We have strayed away from God, and He is in 
seaich of us, and is like us humble and lowly and love¬ 
lorn ; 

‘ Sometimes He writes His message within the leaf¬ 
lets of the poppy and sometimes He wails through the 
hearts of birds; 

‘ Then He hides Himself in the nargis so that He 
may view our loveliness, and views us with looks as 
eloquent as words; 

‘The sighs that escape Him in the morning in 
separation from us are spread in all directions, and all 
sides; 

1 He created this complex Universe for obtaining 
sight of clay-made man, and the pretence to enjoy the 
sight of the colourful world has only this one end in 
view; 

He is hidden in every atom, is as visible as the 
moon-light that is clinging to palace and street, and is 
yet unknown to us; 

‘ In our earth-kneaded clod, the Jewel of Life lies 
lost; Is this missing Jewel we or He? ’ 

The complete indentification of Man with the 
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Creator could go no further, and with this view it is 
absurd to think of a superimposed Fate moulding man’s 
life, for man is co-eternal with the Creator and is the 
master of the Universe, which lies helpless before him 
to mould and conquer, and is the formulator of his own 
and everything else’s destiny. 

Iqbal is aware, as much as any other poet, of the 
restrictions imposed by life on the human soul, but he is 
confident of being able to do away with these restric¬ 
tions, and in the prayers that the makes for breaking 
through them, we can see the overbearing confidence : 

ajo ...S' * > ' y-. ^ ^ 

• I am a flood, O Lord, so do not confine me within 
a narrow channel, but give me a free career over hill and 
dale.’ Here the consciousness of restriction within 
narrow banks is as much present as in Omar’s pathetic wish 
to change this sorry scheme of things entire, but there is 
no doubt at the same time that the waters of his stream 
have strength enough to wear down the feeble banks 
and course over the plain. 

Here is a paean to the glory of man, so inconsider¬ 
able and feeble, so imperfect and seemingly unimportant, 
and yet the custodian of God’s own fire, greater than 
the angels and the skies: 

Ss _?!—to y °->' 3 

CUSPS' Cjy—=»• .—•? 
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b ^—i ^5>>) ?<>! <J^ yt 

J — ^ —£lj \j l 

b ' A ^—^ Ub j\ JO^I) 

yl— <\> cO^J | i^y^yZ CUi\^o 

^^L^l >jl+*) a—^ .> yo*. U eTl^. 

^^ <d^—^ ^o*aj ^ Lj oy 

O Lord of the Sun and the Moon, look at a stray¬ 
ing handful of dust, this small particle that carries with¬ 
in itself a desert; 

Thy Infinite beauty has seen abode within one 
heart, just see thy own Sun hidden behind the bosom 
of a man; 

Thou hast struck with Thy burning love the heart 
of man, see Thy fire blazing in this reed-forest; 

Behold the hardihood of this old polluted sinner, 
he would wash away all the blots of existence * 

Our dust rises to build a new heaven out of itself; 
behold the audacity of the inconsiderable atom, setting 
out to build a desert.’ 

There is a sense here of greatness, the sense that 
used to inspire the Hebrew prophets bearing the word 
of the Lord within their breast, or the sense of unique 
greatness that must have been felt by Mary of all the 
women of the world, as being the custodian of the 
Divine Seed within her womb. 

There is a phiase employed by Palmer as the title of 
one of his essays—“ The Glory of the Imperfect ” and 
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this phrase has also been used, I believe, in connection 
with the philosophy of Browning. I see no reason why 
this phrase may not be used when discussing the atti¬ 
tude of Iqbal in regard to Man and the Governing 
Power of the Universe. The significance of the phrase 
will not in both cases be the same. In Browning the 
“ Glory of the Imperfect ” means the unique privilege of 
effort and striving of life and vitality, of making pro¬ 
gress, of fighting fierce struggle that belongs only to that 
which is incomplete. Whatever is complete, is dead, 
stagnant and inglorious. That is what comes out in 
“ Old Pictures in Florence ”, in “ Cleon ” and in a number 
of other poems. It has been overtly stated also in 

Iqbal’s f Ur U in Bang-i-Dara. In Iqbal the phrase 

would mean the glory and greatness of man, so insignifi¬ 
cant apparently, so much a helpness thing at the mercy 
of destiny, so pitiful to behold, one whose fate moved 
the compassion of Omar, of Hafiz, of Ghalib and scores 
of other poets. Behold, how great he is. He is the 
cynosure of all eyes in the Universe, the custodian of 
God’s fire, the lord and master of all that exists, so that 
Iqbal can address man as: 

'A— f j G’-'-'G G 

iyL i U — iLd j\ 3 j = “ > — 

‘ Who and whence art thou that the blue sky is 
gazing expectantly in thy path with the myriad eyes of 
the stars?’ 


IV 


THE METAPHYSICAL ELEMENT 
IN IQBAL’S POETRY 

(By Munir-ud-Din, M.Sc.) 

TO discuss all aspects of metaphysical thought in 
Iqbal’s Poetry is not a practical preposition for such a 
short paper. I will, therefore, confine myself to a few 
subjects not taken necessarily in the order of their 
importance in the peotry of Iqbal, but because they are 
occupying a prominent place in Javid l^ama , the only 
one of Iqbal’s works which I propose closely to scruti¬ 
nise here. In order to do full justice to the subject, I 
can say that it would require a number of volumes to 
trace out Iqbal’s thought about the history of mysticism 
and metaphysics in Islam. Iqbal, as we know, belongs to 
a very critical period in the history of the East. His 
metaphysics has been strongly influenced by the political 
and scientific movements of the times. Iqbal, viewed in 
the light of the past and of the present, is a subject 
necessitating a very extensive study. That study is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. I have, therefore, 
selected the main theme of his philosophy—the problem 
of Personality. 

During the last five hundered years the nations of 
the East have constantly been going down before the 
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superior forces of the West. This fall has been very 
tragic in several respects. Why this fall occurred and 
how the nations of the East can recover their position 
remained unanalysed during all these centuries. It was 
for Iqbal to diagnose the disease and chalk out a pro¬ 
gramme for recovery. He is thus a Physician for the 
diseased East. Briefly speaking his diagnosis is that the 
nations of the East are suffering from two serious trou¬ 
bles—Firstly a diseased will and secondly Passive 
Fatalism. Both the diseases are really two forms of the 
Paralysis of will. Just as we have the will of an in¬ 
dividual so do we have the will of a nation. Iqbal sees 
that both the will of the individuals and that of the 
nations of the east as a whole have been paralysed and 
as a result Passive Fatalism or Fatalistic resignation 
to the will of God has developed. This is the cause of 
our downfall. 

Resignation to the will of God and desire for bold 
action is certainly a possible combination. This has 
been amply exemplified by the history of the prophet 
and his immediate followers. They believed in Tawak- 
kal resignation to the will of God—and at the same 
time were men of strong action. In fact the prophet 
warned his followers against pure resignation to the will 
of God which leads to a neglect of one’s effort to control 
the situation. The oft-repeated anecdote about the 
Arab who paid a visit to the prophet needs a repetition 
here. The prophet asked an Arab who had come on a 
camel as to what he had done to the camel while coming 
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in to see him. The simple Arab who believed in pure 
resignation to the will of God replied that he had left 
the camel to the care of God and His prophet. The 
prophet asked him to go back, tie the knees of the 
camel and then resign to the will of God: 

Passive resignation and yielding to a calamity 
instead of facing it, is a result of a diseased will and 
stiffles all human activity. 

Iqbal is a reaction against the paralysing forces of 
such Fatalism. He is a messenger of life for the diseased 
and almost dead Personality of the nations of the East. 
In fact a weak will or self or Personality is the only 
force of decay in life. Iqbal’s poetry, his idea of the 
development of self —Khudi or personality—is a specific 
prescription for the disease. This is why it appeals to 
the younger generation who have begun seriously to 
think on the lines suggested in his books. The cele¬ 
bration of the “ Iqbal Day ” is in fact a proof of it. 

It is difficult to give any order of preference to the 
various works published by Iqbal but if such preference 
were necessary I would say that from the metaphysical 
point of view there is much more of substance and pro¬ 
found thought in Javid Jiama than in any other of his 
works. Javid lama is a systematic exposition of some 
important metaphysical problems and, therefore, I shall 
begin my paper with a discussion of the first item dealt 
with in Javid Jiama —I mean the evolution of Personality 
the Mi’raj (The Ascension). I have selected Mi raj for 
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discussion in this paper to show how Iqbal tackles the 
most difficult problems of Personality on metapysical 
lines and explains diverse Phenomena on the proper 
development of personality. As mentioned in the Holy 
Quran the prophet of Islam had the experience of 
Ascension. This question was not given any importance 
by the Arab mind during the life of the prophet. This 
seems to be due to the practical-mindedness of the 
Arabs who cared only for faith and action and not so 
much for the how and why of things. No more than 
a century or two after the death of the prophet the 
intellectual 'and mystic elements in the nation tried to 
tackle the problem in its various aspects and a contro¬ 
versy arose whether Ail raj was achieved in body or only 
in soul. The Orthodox view was that the body as well 
as the soul of the prophet was carried through space on 
a Burraq (derived from Barq ) a carrier with an infinite 
speed and was brought back in almost the twinkling of 
an eye. The rationalists believed that the soul alone 
and not the body was the medium of all this celestial 
experience. Many views compromising between the 
two extremes were advanced—the more generally 
accepted one being that the actual movement was that 
of the spirit but the body despite remaining behind on 
the earth continued to experience the pleasures which it 
could have shared with the spirit if it had been actually 
transferred to heavens. 

A comparative study of Iqbal with Rumi may be 
interesting in some respects. Rumi with his depth of 
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vision refers to the problem in his Masnavi which is 
proclaimed by some scholars as the Persian edition of 
the Holy Quran: 

o’— O J > o ' /*' i_5^ xa —^ —- 0 

“ What should I say of that high personality. He is 
not a prophet but has a revealed book. The Masnavi of 
the Maulvi is really a Quran in Persian.” 

Talking about the Mi’raj in his Masnavi, Rumi says: 

i 3 r ‘ * t r J /* ) ^*4 <i. S- , y* 

“ Nearness (to ultimate Reality or Divinity) is not 
achieved by moving to higher from lower regions. 
Nearness is freeing oneself of the elements of material 
existence.” 

Iqbal’s vision of Mi'raj, with Rumi as his guide, is a 
lucid exposition of and an enlightening commentary on 
the verse quoted above. In fact he has gone a good 
deal further in applying it to the evolution of the 
individual ego. Iqbal brings in a few concepts such as 
Matter, Time, Space and Consciousness and applied 
them to the experience of Mi’raj. Now Matter has 
been defined as that which occupies space, endures in 
time and possesses certain other primary and secondary 
attributes or properties such as those of mass, colour, 
taste, solidity, etc. It is clear from this that our know¬ 
ledge of the external physical world does not extend 
beyond the resources of our sensibility. In other words 
all that we can know about matter is that it is a 
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combination of certain properties in various proportions. 
We, as intellectual beings, are not able to know 
anything about the nature of reality beyond these 
properties. In other words if a given piece of matter 
were shorn of its attributes or properties we could 
have no idea as to whether any substance would 
be left independent of these properties. Nor do we 
know the nature of the experience that it will 
impart to us if deprived of its attributes. The idealists’ 
point of view is that since the substance apart from the 
qualities is entirely hypothetical we have no justifica¬ 
tion for the assumption that there is a substance beyond 
the properties. And further the idealist says: 
“ The properties of a substance are the effect produced 
on my mind and as such are not inherent in the 
external world. Thus the external world is really only 
an effect on my mind and, therefore, a function of it. 
In other words the external world does not exist outside 
a thinking mind.” Physics and Chemistry, ever since 
they assumed the position of a systematised knowledge, 
laughed at this position of the idealists but, of late, 
science has been forced to deviate from its Orthodox 
position and to look at the external world from a 
changed angle. The visible matter having a fixed mass 
and extensivity is really an illusion. Colour, weight, 
solidity and every other property of matter is, after all, 
a phase of human perception. The analysis of matter 
has revealed that atoms are not the final indivisible 
particles but are composed of electrons and protons. 
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The electrons in turn are found to be not particles with 
a charge but they are the charge itself without any 
particle. The word charge is only a name for an effect 
not understood. All that Physics knows is that an 
electron may be only waves of “ something ” in some- 
thingness.” Thus we find that the concept of matter 
as revealed to our senses cannot stand close scrutiny. 
Even by purely intellectual methods matter has lost the 
significance attached to it. As with the concept of 
matter so with the concepts of Time and Space. Before 
I take up Iqbal’s view of the evolution of soul I would 
make a passing reference to an alternative view of the 
Universe. I mean the view of the mystic. 

Now mystics have been born in every age and 
among all nations ; and philosophy has recognised mystic¬ 
ism as a real and positive experience. The mystic sense 
being a real faculty, also attempts to grasp reality under¬ 
lying the visible universe. Our vocabulary has no 
words to give an adequate or even an inadequate expres¬ 
sion to mystic experience, because mystic experience is 
realization and the actual living of an experience. 
Such experience has to be lived, not intellectually 
stated. 

Returning to the subject proper we find that with 
Iqbal the life which is content with the visible universe 
is limited to the attributes of things and is, therefore, 
deprived of the reality beyond the attributes. A con- 
ciousness which does not assert itself in the discovery 
of Reality beyond visibility is really no consciousness. 
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In this respect I feel that Iqbal is an idealist, an 
intutionist and a mystic combined into one. 

<_~w1 a>^_ ' \j Ob O-wl ;yi. flLcjj 
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' Life means reaching the ultimate goal and looking 
at bare reality. A Momin will not reconcile himself to 
the attributes. The Holy Prophet was not satisfied 
except with the Real Being.” 

On questioning Rumi as to how it is possible to 
have a vision of the Divine, Iqbal extracts the following 
words from him in his Javicl Hama : 

<r*“ b olPb* 0-*o,Ao Jqj I^J^lkJUo^l CUO 
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He said, “ If you can acquire ‘power’ (Ref. to the 
Holy Quran) you can shatter the heavens. Wait till 
this universe becomes bare and washes away the dust of 
space from the hem of its garment. O’ good man you 
came into this world of space by a process of birth. 
Similarly you can step out of this world of space by 
birth and thus break away from your shackles. This 
birth, however, is not from earth and water—the man 
with inner light does know it. A child is born by the 
bursting of a womb while a man is born by the bursting 
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of the universe. I said that I do not know what this 
birth means. He replied that it is one of the many 
phases of life.” 

These few lines epitomise the view of Iqbal, on 
Time, Space, the Soul and the Evolution of the Soul. 
He believes in the thorough unreality of serial time and 
space. These two are the soul’s way of looking at 
things. Soul by very reason of its living nature must 
express itself in innumerable ways. 

^ l_*0 lK.‘i \ £0 J I 

He said “ only that is living which has self expres¬ 
sion. Necessary existence demands self-expression.” 

The Soul has any number of ways to express itself. 
Accommodation to time and space is one of the ways 
in which it expresses itself. As he says a little fur¬ 
ther on. 

. * a aajI o>\j y ^ i y /Xj lj 

“ Open your eyes towards time and space. These 
two are one mode of the various modes of the spirit. 
The creation of past, present and future is only a result 
of the imperfections of our view.” 

The denial of the claim of serial time as an attribute 
of reality should not be a surprising thing. Rumi has 
been very eloquent in his denunciation of the reality of 
time and space. I shall quote Rumi who is the source 
of immediate inspiration to Iqbal: 
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“ You are in space but your essence is in spaceless¬ 
ness, close your shop here and open it there. “ This 
world of space has been born out of the Spaceless and 
out of Placelessness it has secured a Place. [Just as with 
Space, so with Time.] 

“Your thought runs on the past and the future when 
it breaks away from the two the difficulty will be solved. 

“ The Past, the Present and the Future do not exist 
in the Spaceless Realm of the Light of God. Past and 
Future exist only in relation to you. They are one and 
you think them two.” 

Thus we see that both Iqbal and Rumi think of 
Space and Time as mere categories in which we resolve 
things to give shape to the visible Universe. They are 
mere phenomena. In order to avoid confusion, I want 
to point out here that Iqbal’s conception of Time is 
different from that of Rumi. By Time, as mentioned 
above, Iqbal means serial time or time as we count it; in 
other words time which is capable of division into past, 
present and future. There is another aspect of Time 
which is closely allied to Bergson’s Duree or Duration. 
It is an organic whole indivisible into past and present 
but in which past and present appear as perpetual ‘ now ’ 
—the Eternal Time. It would take me into side 
issues, not relevant to this paper, to give anything more 
on the problem of Time ; but a brief reference will again 
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be taken up in the discussion on the Freedom of will. 
Regarding the relation of Personality to the Universe 
Iqbal comes to the conclusion that the soul is the sub¬ 
stance and the phenomenal world or the visible universe 
is only an attribute of the Soul. In fact this attribute 
is not a permanent feature of the soul but is a step in 
its spiritual evolution. Our body is external to us and 
is a part of the external world and is as such only a 
property or a habit of the soul. The creation of the 
body is only one of the ways of expression for the soul 
when it accommodates itself to Time and Space. 

cPj-? ? b * s_ ' 
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»O’ thou who sayest that the body is the home 
(Mahmil) of the soul look at the secret of life. The body 
is not the home but one among its many manifestations. 
To regard body as the home is a way of talking. What 
is life ? It is emotion, love, ectasy and pain. It is the 
desire to conquer the universe. What is body ? It is 
the accommodation of soul to space. It is through 
consciousness that you regard this near and that far. 
What is Mi'raj ? Mi’raj is a revolution in your con¬ 
sciousness.” 
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It is our present level of consciousness that is res¬ 
ponsible for the creation of distance, matter and motion; 
in other words of Time and Space. If there is a revolu¬ 
tion in the level of consciousness one can be free from 
these two categories. A change in the level of con¬ 
sciousness is Mi'raj since it will bring you face to face 
with Reality. 

As already mentioned the problem of Mi'raj of the 
Prophet having been achieved by the body or the spirit 
has been a very much debated problem for several 
centuries among the Muslims. Even now it continues 
to occupy a debatable position in Muslim religious 
literature. Iqbal’s view of the problem solves the 
difficulty in that the question of Mi’raj being in body 
or spirit does not arise, only if we look at the things 
in the right perspective. This form of consciousness 
which looks at the universe by creating categories of 
Time and Space is only a method. When there is a 
revolution in consciousness, Time and Space would 
vanish and along with it the whole world of matter, as 
matter is only a corollary of Time and Space. Matter 
is that which occupies Space and endures in Time. 
When Consciousness transcends Time and Space there 
can be no question of corporeal existence. Body and 
no-body mean just the same thing in this stage. The 
Soul with a different order of consciousness will be 
face to face with ultimate Reality. The whole of the 
Past and the Present will be one point. To quote Iqbal 
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“ It is from this consciousness that you say this is 
near and that is far. What is Mi’raj ? A birth of new 
consciousness. The re-birth of consciousness is from 
c Jazb and Shanq which rescue one from high and low. 
This body of ours is not a twin with our life. A hand¬ 
ful of dust is no impediment to soaring up.” 

If you were carefully to understand Iqbal you 
would come to the conclusion that Mi'raj is an experi¬ 
ence which is the right of every man to achieve. It is 
not that he only explains how Muhammad (may peace 
be upon him) achieved it. He has alluded to the verse 
from the Holy Quran : 

Y' £k£j 

and given a message to humanity to aim at the experi¬ 
ence of Mi'raj which is the ultimate goal of all life. 
He says that even the intellect helps man towards 
that goal but the methods of the intellect are so slow 
and circuitous that one cannot say how long it would 
take to reach the ideal. It is through Ishq that a short¬ 
cut is possible. 

It is interesting to see why Iqbal exposes the 
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unreality of Time and Space, so vehemently. He sees 
that the visible universe is all a change. What we call 
time is only different aspects of the change that is going 
on all around us. The ego being the reality behind the 
flux of change should not itself be subject to change. 
In fact it must not only be independent of time and 
space which are necessary for change but it should be 
able to create its own time and space in order to unfold 
and manifest its various potentialities. The progress of 
modern Physics has been towards the elimination of 
the conception of Time and Space and the creation of 
a Space—Time continuous.—the fourth dimension. Sub¬ 
sequently discoveries of Einstein have shown that 
absolute motion is undetectable and that each observer 
carries his own space and time about him. After such 
epoch making progress of the intellect science has been 
forced to confess that reality is not only unknown but 
is unknowable by intellectual methods. The mystic 
sense in man remains the only short cut tb reality. 

Now we come to another very important point in 
Iqbal’s Philosophy, which is the direct result of his 
conception of Personality. It is the evolution of 
Personality. The evolution of Personality is the main 
theme of Iqbal. I can only quote a few verses from his 
poetry to bring out the heights which he has envisaged 
for the ego. 

Talking about the welcome given to men by the 
heavenly bodies he says : 
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“ Neptune, the Moon and the Jupiter are rivals of 
one another for your sake. There is a great struggle 
in the spheres of Light in order to have one look from 
you.” 

*>■--*»vA^ 1 wXA3 ) y vA3 ( jmO J3 

“A kafir with a wide-awake personality even though 
in the worship of an idol is better than a religious man 
who only sleeps in the Haram." 
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“ Thou seest the world but do not look to yourself. 
How long will you be neglectful. You are a light, 
enlighten your night. You have the hand of Moses in 
your bosom. Circumscribe the universe. You are 

prior to it and greater than it. O thou with eternal 
life are you afraid of death ? Death is a prey and you 
are the hunter. They never take back the life which 
they give as a gift. Man dies only because of lack of 
will.” 

^X-^3 ^ ^3cX*3 y* *—£ bol jJwb j-J> y£ ^S>y*~ 

“ Elevate yourself so much that before assigning you 
a Destiny God should enquire from you as to what your 
will is.” 
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Next we come to the problem of freedom of the 
will. The problem of the freedom of will has 
been the subject of heated controversy throughout the 
history of religions. If God is all-powerful and free to 
take whatever action He choses, man should have no 
free will. In fact man’s free will is a restriction on 
God’s Omnipotence. Thus the Omnipotence and 
Omnisense of God leave no room for independent 
action on the part of man. This in turn is intimately 
connected with the problem of Good and Evil and 
man’s responsibility for it. If all events of life are 
pre-determined, man is not responsible for evil actions ; 
and there should, therefore, be no question of punish¬ 
ment for the evil doers nor of any reward for the good. 
Both the good man and the evil-doer are puppets and 
not free agents. Besides all action for self-preservation 
would be meaningless. On the other hand if man is free 
in his actions how does this freedom of will reconcile 
with the perfect Omnipotence and Omnisense of God. 
Science in the nineteenth century and earlier had a clear 
judgment on the subject. The events in the world are 
a resultant of the causes immediately preceding them. 
Therefore the question of option in this world of Cause 
and Effect does not arise. In fact one of the Orthodox 
devotees of Science made a statement that given the 
original causes a highly intelligent being could predict 
the whole course of the universe. 

Iqbal is a poet preaching action and initiative. To 
resign oneself to the will of God and adopt passive 
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Fatalism as a principle of life is a sin with Iqbal: 
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How does Iqbal define Destiny. To quote from his 
Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam (page 67). 

“ It is time regarded as an organic whole that the 
Quran describes as Taqdir or the Destiny—a word 
which has been so much misunderstood both in and 
outside the world of Islam. Destiny is time regarded 
as prior to the disclosure of its possibilities. It is time 
freed from the net of causal sequence—Time regarded 
as destiny forms the very essence of things. As the 
Quran says ‘ God created all things and assigned to 
each its destiny.’ The destiny of a thing then is not an 
unrelenting fate working from without like a task 
master ; it is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable 
possibilities which lie within the depths of its nature.” 
Iqbal believes that the free will of the ego is part of the 
free will of God and therefore does not in any way 
detract from his Omniscience or Omnipotence. He 
assigns a very strong position to the free and creative 
action of man. 

o) ^ ‘jjLo Jr yfS ^ 3 —^ k l L* 

“ They said ‘ Does our universe suit you.’ I said 
‘ No it does not.’ They said ‘ Shatter it.’ ” 

Rumi in this respect is undecided on this issue and 
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gives us arguments both ways. He is slightly prone to 
interpret Tawakkul as entire dependence on God but 
this should not take us away from effort: 

“ One should run from one destiny unto another 
Destiny.” 

Again he says: 

Jili JSy j\ 

“ Resignation to the will of God should not lead you 
to neglect effort.” 

Iqbal on the other hand preaches the message of 
action far more boldly than any of his predecessors. I 
give here quotations from Javid While on Mars 

the wise man of Mars tells him : 

5 la. 
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“ Nobody is a beggar or a destitute here (on Mars). 
Nobody is a slave or a master, a governor or a 
governed.” 

In order to give force to his arguments he questions 
the wise man about the problem of Fate and effort. The 
force of the Fatalistic point of view is first brought out 
in the lines : 

CXmjI Ja. p f la Jia- y.aJu 3 
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“ The beggar and the destitute are destined by God. 
The governor and the governed are destined by God. 
No one but God is the creator of Destiny. Destiny can 
not be counteracted by will.” 
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It is the glory and height of Iqbal to give a most 
convincing answer to the problem of “ Taqdir and 
Tadbir ” raised by him through the mouth of the wise 
man of Mars : 

^ ^ ^ » rv » o ( wXJU ^ 
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“ If one Fate does not suit you demand a different 
fate from God. If thou demandeth a different fate it is 
permissible as God has innumerable fates. The earth 
dwellers wasted away the wealth of Personality and did 
not understand the secret of fate. The secret is con¬ 
tained in one letter—If thou becometh different thy 
fate changes. If thou are a dew drop thou art destined 
to fall down. If thou art a sea thy fate is perpetuation.” 

Iqbal’s message of action is for the individual as well 
as for the nation. In his translation of a passage from 
“ Bhartari Hari ” he brings out this point in a masterly 
manner: 

i*X»vo 2 s —^ o^Xxn»«*<o 
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“ Prostration before the Divinity without action is 
fruitless and leads nowhere. Life is all action, good 
or bad. Prostrate thyself before the inevitable law of 
the Result of Action, for Action alone will result in the 
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creation of hell, purgatory or paradise. 

Regarding an ever progressing ego Iqbal is very 
definite and says:— 

“ If your to-day is an image of yesterday there is no 
flame of life in your dust.” 

Thus we see that Iqbal brings us the ideal of an 
ever progressing self to which even the grave is a step¬ 
ping stone. While at the end of his journey in the 
heavens he hears the voice of God sending a message 
to man and I shall end my discussion by a few verses 
which bring the nectar of life to the death East. 

In the words of Iqbal God says: 
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“ Dost thou live ? Be a lover and Creator. Like 
Us circumscribe the Universe. Annihilate all that does 
not suit and create a new universe from within your 
conscience. A lover of Freedom feels it heavy to live 
in a world created by another. He who does not have 
the power of creation is an infidel with Us. He has not 
taken his share from Our glory and has not tasted the 
fruit of life. O Man of God ! Be as sharp as a sword. 
Be thyself the destiny of thy world.” 


V 

IQBAL AND NIETZSCHE 

(By S. M. Oomar Farouk, M.A.) 

ONE rarely finds two master minds, who are out¬ 
wardly so alike and intrinsically so different, as Iqbal and 
Nietzsche. It is unfortunate that though the salient 
points of Iqbal’s philosophy have been seized with 
avidity as a revelation by the popular imagination, certain 
misconception has arisen, in serious criticism, as regards 
his conception of the “ Superman.” It is contended by 
critics, that Iqbal’s philosophic system owes its inspira¬ 
tion from the idea of Nietzsche. Some have even uncriti¬ 
cally gone to the extent of affirming that the “ Sage of 
the East ” has borrowed his ideas from the hermit of Sils 
Marn. It is high time that this theory may be exploded. 

At the very outset we must concede that the out¬ 
ward resemblance between these prophets of modern 
times is striking. Professor Nicholson says of Iqbal, “ his 
verse can rouse or persuade even if his logic fails to 
convince ”. Iqbal’s verse is alive with promethean fire 
but at the same time there is actually in his poetry, much 
truth, sense and sound speculation—his social and 
ethical teachings have in it germs of a Renaissance of the 
Eastern culture. Nietzsche similarly belongs as much to 
Literature as to Philosophy. His logic is unconvincing 
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and his contribution to critical philosophy is negligible. 
He seems to raise a speculative structure on a void. 
But his philosophy, unsystematic as it is, is more alive, 
more exhilarating than thousands of well-arranged 
systems. 

Besides this affinity, there is affinity of the attitude 
towards life. Both have arisen in their time against 
the spirit of the Negation of life—against Quietism and 
Pessimism. 

Iqbal opened his eyes in a period when the East 
was in the fatal grip of a decadent pessimism which was 
the result mainly of the mystical philosophy and 
Platonic contemplation which engendered a spirit of the 
denial of life. Mysticism had taught men to look for¬ 
ward to the felicity of the next world, rather than to 
care for this world which is transitory and hence not 
worth living. This is the burden of all the Persian 
poets’ songs. Iqbal waged a philosophical crusade 
against this antiquated cold-blooded spirit of Iranianism 
which cheats us out of life. 

Nietzsche with his philosophy of Dionysius, meant 
to accomplish something similar. In his time the 
influence of Pessimism of Schopenhauer was damping the 
spirit of the German nation. Schopenhauer denying the 
freedom of will re-echoed the Greek poet’s idea: 

“ Of all things the best for mortals is not to be born, 
nor to see the rays of piercing sun. But being born, to 
pass as swiftly as possible through the gates of Hades and 
lie covered with much earth.” 
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The Dionysian philosophy recognizing the pessi¬ 
mistic outlook on life, still accepts life as it is. Seeing 
the pain, the cruetly of gods on man, and the evil in the 
world, the Dionysian philosopher says “yes” to life 
as he finds it, “ not as optimistic religion or decorative 
art, the art of Appollo represents it. 

Dionysus, the god of wine and fertility is wor¬ 
shipped with excesses of sexual savagery. He was torn 
to pieces by the women of Thrace but he had come to life 
again and his “martyrdom” and “ resurrection ” gave 
rise to mysterious rites. Dionysus symbolises not the 
dream but the life intoxication and ecstasy. Christianity 
had stood for asceticism, quietism, dream and death. 
Dionysus the crucified! There lay the contrast for 
Nietzsche. According to him the martyrdom of both 
only differed in meaning. The God on the Cross, seemed 
to Nietzsche, to be a curse on life a hint that humanity 
must rescue itself from life. “ Dionysus cut to pieces 
by the women of Thrace is a symbol of life, it is for ever 
born again and will ever return from destruction.” The 
bold man recognizes the terrible nature of life and 
accepts it, he is strong, the Christian is weak, and runs 
away from it. 

“ Nietzsche ” says Oskar Walzel “ refutes Schopen¬ 
hauer’s pessimism and sets forth optimistically—-to set 
the will free. The one seeks morality in the denial, the 
other in the affirmation of the being of the world. The 
one demands weakness of will, the other demands 
strength of will.” 
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But in spite of this apparent agreement as regards 
their general outlook on life, the Muslim and religious 
Iqbal and the atheistic and anti-Christian Nietzsche 
nearly exclude each other as thinkers and moralists. Both 
belong to a similar type but they have arrived at entirely 
opposite values. 

There are three fundamental points in the specula¬ 
tive philosophy of Nietzsche: ( i ) The idea of Superman, 
(u) The idea of Eternal Recurrence, (m) His view 
about the Ego or immortality. Iqbal has his individual 
views on all these three points and the following com¬ 
parison will show that both have little in common. 

THE IDEA OF THE SUPERMAN 

Nietzsche reached the conception of Superman 
under two influences : (i) Darwin’s theory of the Evolu¬ 
tion, and (ii) the influence of the Greek ideal The 
Gods of Greece, and especially Appollo, Dionysius and 
the Greek heroes, were haunting his imagination. Says 
Nietzsche: 

“ We have not yet reached again the level of the 
Renaissance man and in his turn the Renaissance man 
remained behind the man of antiquity.” 

And as he came to believe more and more in the 
biological evolution, it seemed possible to him that man 
may develop into something like those Greek heroes or 
Gods- Says Nietzsche in his Thus Spake Zarathustra: 

“ God is dead ! Now let us live that the Superman 
may live! Man is a thing that must be excelled.” 
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After ringing the death knell of religion, the 
philosopher prophesies for man a higher state of existence 
—because man is a bridge and not an end. As man is 
the only thing on earth possessing will and consciousness, 
he must produce the Surperman. 

Combining the theory of evolution with the con¬ 
ception of Dionysius, for whom Zarathustra is practically 
another name, Nietzsche conceived the ideal of a 
biological intellectual development of man to a superior 
being, in comparison with whom we should be what the 
ape is in comparison with us. Says Zarathustra : 

“ What is the ape in the eyes of man, a source of 
laughter or of painful shame ? And that is just what 
man must be for the Superman—a source of laughter or 
of painful shame.” 

The Superman will be the embodiment of the will 
to power, he must be the creator, and the enemies of the 
creative forces are—pessimism, passive virtue, quietism, 
—the state, the mob, and above all religion. The charac¬ 
teristics of the Superman is hardness and strength— 
pity, humility and justice, cripple action, hence are vices : 

“ God is dead, God died of his 
Pity for man. 

Therefore he warned against pity! ” 

and again, 

“ Destroy for me, oh Destroy for me ” says Zarathustra 
“ the good and just, only the strong man will be truth¬ 
ful.” 
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Nietzsche’s work shows that he visualized the ad¬ 
vent of Superman as a purely biological phenomenon and 
his ideal was near realization in the early Greek period and 
the Renaissance period. Unscrupulously strong men like 
Caesar, Borgia and Machiavelli seemed to him the actual 
embodiments of the ideal. Nietzsche does not believe in 
the existence of soul without body and hence his con¬ 
ception is purely materialistic. In Iqbal, on the other 
hand, God is not dead, and Religion is a potent force in 
the universe. Iqbal is not out to destroy Pity, Good¬ 
ness and Justice, for him they are not the signs of weak¬ 
ness, they are signs of spiritual strength of a Creator who 
has thoroughly mastered himself. Iqbal’s Superman is 
an aggressive, indomitable, self-conscious centre of energy. 
He is as hard as the diamond but he does not detest pity 
as a practice of Nihilism—he feels for the whole of 
humanity. Says Iqbal: 

y ^ —xii~ >j> J> _jl 

“ From a handful of dust, create a body, stronger 
than the fort of stone 

And in it possess a heart full of pity and 
compassion, like the rippling stream near a 
mountain.” 

The Superman of Iqbal will be an ideal combination 
of the qualities of statesmanship and the spiritual 
faith in God. He will remove the difficulties of this 
world which is growing under the wheels of materialism. 
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A new era of peace and goodwill will dawn when a race 
of such Supermen will be produced. Iqbal addresses 
such a personality in the following maner : 

fUbo viXCa- £0-o _;Lo -& j> jl-5 

“ Bring again into this world the era of peace 
and goodwill 

Give a message of peace to the seekers of war.” 

Iqbal thinks that out of the travail of this life will 
rise the race of unique individuals that are to establish 
God’s kingdom on earth, a democracy of unique individals. 
“ Nietzsche,” says Iqbal, “ had a glimpse of the ideal but 
his atheism and aristocratic prejudices marred his whole 
conception.” 

THE RECURRENCE IDEA 
After declaring war on Religion, Nietzsche refers to 
something more important through which the ideal may 
be reached—that is through realizing that all things 
recur. The evolution of man has not yet reached its 
end. Man must develop to Superman, but when the 
summit is reached the recurrence of the cycle will 
necessitate the same evolution again. To the strong the 
knowledge that this life will return in exactly the same 
manner, will be a great impetus, to live this life and 
have courage to will to greatness. The Cosmos goes on 
in identical cycles. In the words of Nietzsche himself : 

“. I come eternally again to this life 

and same life, in the greatest things and also in the 
smallest things that I may teach you again the Eternal 
Recurrence of all things. 
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“ Pleasure desires itself, desires eternity, desires 
recurrence, desires everything, desires everything to be 
the same for ever.” 

This is the idea of recurrence which Nietzsche said 
was “ 6,000 feet beyond man and Time.” Iqbal’s con¬ 
ception of Time differs from This. Iqbal does not believe 
in the circular movement of Time. The conclusion that 
one derives from Nietzsche’s recurrence idea is that 
however well a man does his work, he will have to do 
it again. One may try, but he will not get anywhere. 
Iqbal believes in the perpetually progressing times. For 
him the ideal of Superman is a goal to which man must 
aspire and progress perpetually is a straight line in time 
and every step in this noble journey will show advance on 
its earliar stages. In spite of Nietzsche’s defence Recur¬ 
rence idea takes away the charm of Superman. If the 
Cosmos is to return to the Bottom when it has reached 
the Summit in order to go through the same develop¬ 
ment once more, then the Superman has already been 
produced several times. Again if one has to move in 
vicious circle for ever and for ever—for what should 
one aspire ! We can aspire to Ibqal’s ideal but Nietzsche’s 
cyclic recurrence seems fatiguing and futile search after 
a wandering fire. It is a journey without end because 
the circle does not end anywhere. 

REALITY OF THE EGO 

Allied to this idea of recurrence, is problem of the 
immortality of soul, or the Ego. According to 
Nietzsche, life is not as the evolutionists said, a struggle 
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for existence, but it is a struggle to increase power. This 
‘ will to power ’ manifests itself in all forms of life. To 
what end ? Nietzsche thought that there is no end to 
which the universe is tending. The 4 will to power ’ is 
good in itself, not because it leads to anything. There 
is no design, no plan in the universe. There is no God, 
there is no soul, no real existence behind the Cosmos. 
Says Nietzsche : 

“ The real existence is that which we observe 
through our senses—nothing at all beyond that.” 

Again he says in Will to Power : 

“ All that exists consists of Interpretations,” we 
can establish any fact “in itself.” It may be even 
nonsence to do such a thing. “ Everything is subjective ” 
ye say but that itself is interpretation. The “subject ’ is 
nothing given but something superimposed by fancy, 
something introduced from behind. Is it necessary to 
set an interpreter behind an interpretation already to 
hand ? Even that would be fantasy, hypothesis.” 

In Iqbal, there is an interpreter behind the inter¬ 
pretation. He believes that there is a reality beyond 
the Senses, the Ego of man can travel beyond the 
world of physical Space and Time. The Ego in man 
can be improved and its development does not step 
even after death. The perpetual march of the Ego 
beyond life and death, can be attained by properly 
educating the ego, through consistent self-affirmation, 
self-assertion and self-possession. Love fortifies the 
Ego, Sual or asking weakens it. The immortality, 
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therefore is not forced upon as the Recurrence idea of 
Nietzsche postulates—it is something which is to be 
achieved through personal effort. “ Man marches always 
forward to receive first illumination from an infinite 
reality.” Death is only a passage for the ego. Says Iqbal: 

5 d* ^^y* b j\ i ^ \\ jjSj> 

Jfi ^b j' 

Shun that death which compromises with 
the grave 

Because such a death is the death of animals and 
beasts 

The true believer asks from Holy God 

That other death which transports man away from 
the earth.” 

But as all life is individual, according to Iqbal, this 
ego does not lose its individuality and self-possession, 
it does not merge into God, contrary to the ideal of the 
mystics. Iqbal believes in no such thing as universal 
life that figures. So prominently in Neo-Hegelianism 
as well as in all forms of pantheistic Sufism. 

Nietzsche during the course of his speculation on 
the mystery of life appears to have certain experiences 
which as a European were quite new to him but which 
were known to the Eastern mystics for centuries. 
Unconsciously he was driven by his nature towards 
the stage which the mystics term as Maqam-i-Kibriya. 

But having no guide but Darwin, who having 
corrupted him had already left in his later life, he was 
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led astray. According to Iqbal, Nietzsche was mistaken 
to be a madman by the Europeans, who could not 
understand his spiritual difficulties—he was actually a 
Majzub —that is his being was wholly absorbed in 
one single idea—the idea of Superman. Had he found 
some spiritual man like Ahmed Sirhindi, he would have 
been cured of his spiritual malady. This new theory 
about Nietzsche’s madness—being very subtle, and diffi¬ 
cult to explain adequately, will be best understood by 
the reader from the following translation from Javid 
Nama, where the poet has clearly dealt with it in his 
own inimitable way: 

I asked Rumi “ Who is this madman ” 

He replied “ He is the sage of Germany ” 

His place is between these two worlds 
And ancient music flows from his lute reed 
This Hallaj without rope and the cross, 

Has repeated the “ old idea ” in a different manner 
His words are fearless and his thoughts are sublime 
Through the sword of his discourse, the Westerners 
are cut in twain 

His companions did not understand his Ecstasy 
They called a man in ecstasy a lunatic. 

The man of Reason, not gifted with love and 
ecstasy 

Submitted his pulse to be felt by the physician. 
Physicians are concerned with Semblance and 
Colour only 

Woe to the man of ecstasy born in the West, 
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Avicenna, is enamoured of a book 
Lets blood, or gives sporific pill 
He was a Hallaj and was a stranger in his own 
city 

He rescued his life from the priest but the physi¬ 
cian killed him. 

There was no proper guide in Europe at that 
time 

So his songs proved too strong for the lyre 
To the wayfarer no one showed the way 
And perturbation affected his psychological make 
up. 

He was a true coin, but no body put him to test, 
No wise man made the best of his capabilities. 

He was lover, lost in his own sigh 
He was the wayfarer, lost in his own way 
His ecstasy shattered all glasses 
He broke off with God and with himself too 
He wanted to see with the external eye a com¬ 
bination of Power and Love 
He wanted Water and Earth to give birth to 
The bunch which can grow only from the orchard 
of the heart. 

What he sought was the “Stage of Omnipotence” 
And this stage is above Reason and Learning 
Life is nothing but a commentary on the hints of 
Khudi (Ego) 

“ Negation ” or “ Exclusion ” are stages of Khudi 
(Ego) 
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He (Nietzsche) got stuck in “ Negation ” and could 
not reach “Exclusion” 

He remained a stranger to the stage “ I am thy 
Slave.” 

He was one with divine revelation but he was 
unaware of it 

Like the fruit on the tree, he was far away from 
the root of the tree 

His eye was desirous of seeing a “ Man ” 

And he cried out boldly “ where is Man ” 

Otherwise he was fed up with the earthbound 
individuals 

Like Moses he was desirous of seeing God himself 

Would that he was born in the time of Ahmed 
(Shaikh Ahmed Sirhindi) so that he might 
have comprehended the divine music. 

Taking into consideration the external evidence 
Iqbal seems to have been interested in the idea of the 
perfectibility of man even before he got into touch with 
the Western philosophy. Before going to Europe, as 
early as 1902, he had written an article on the idea of the 
Perfect Man as conceived by Abdul Karim Al-Jalili 
which was published in Indian Antiquary of Bombay. 
May we not say, then, that the main source of inspira¬ 
tion for Iqbal as regards the conception of the Super¬ 
man has not been that of the German philosopher but of 
the eastern philosophers and mystics like Mohayyideen 
Ibnul-Arabi, Ibn-i-Khaldun and Ahmed Sirhindi in 
whom this idea of Mard-i-Kamal (Perfect Man) is 
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frequently to be found. 

The influence of both Iqbal and Nietzsche has been 
most powerful on educated youngmen. The strongest 
proof of Nietzsche’s influence is afforded by the speech 
of veneration delivered at his funeral by a student in 
the name of all German youth. And who can deny 
the tremendous influence that Iqbal wields on the 
minds of modern young generation of India. 

Imagine what we would have been without this 
gospel of life! A renaissance, a new spirit is being 
fermented in the East, a new era is about to dawn 
and who knows that this may come within our lives. 
Says Iqbal: 

Oh : the bird that has arrived early, look for the 
Caravan of spring 

It has given its message (of hope) even in the 
solitude of the cage. 
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